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DEATH IN THE AFTERNOON 


(SEE INDEX) 





AEedbL . . . the world acclaims the newcomer — canned beer. Good 


mellowed brews of famous brands now come to you in time-honored and time-proven tin containers 


.. . Sealed from light and air, to take so little space and so little time to chill. Rich draught flavor 
awaits your pleasure because tin containers have scored again. e Tin Plate is the unfailing me ium 
from which today are fashioned the cans for both foods and beverages e and countless o her 
indispensables. Tin plate’s ruling principle is progress. This is evident in the development ind 
perfection by Wheeling of the new and modern tin plate, DUCTILLITE, which has many «xtra 


qualities, unique and desirable, achieved by revolutionary manufacturing methods which Whe «ing 


pioneered. e It’s Wheeling Steel. Wheeling Steel Corporation, General Offices, Wheeling, West Vir, 114. 
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RUBBER PILLOWS FOR GRAVEL CHUTES 


A typical example of Goodrich improvement in rubber 


ANG! And a ton of sharp gravel 
pours down the steel chute, smacks 
the steel baffle plate, and drops on the 
pile. OK for the gravel but hard on the 
steel—expensive chutes and baffle plates 
were wearing out in quick succession. 


Then Goodrich developed a rubber 
that withstands abrasion, and a method 
of attaching it to steel. Now chutes 
and plates, covered with Goodrich rub- 
ber, outlast the toughest steel by 10 times! 


Two Goodrich developments that 
revolutionize method and cost in one 
industry. Do you know that there are 


others, daily cutting costs and improv- 
ing products in other fields— perhaps 
your own? In the hands of Goodrich 
engineers rubber has been made to— 


—flex indefinitely without breaking... 
and Goodrich transmission belts Qo 
set new performance records as a result. 
—resist chemicals, oil, time itself. . . 
and Goodrich-lined tanks &3Y and 
pipes drastically reduce pickling, plat- 
ing, chemical handling costs; Goodrich 


Goodrich 
ee RUBBER 


hose lasts longer; Goodrich gaskets 
form life-long seals. 


—adhere to metal . ..and industry bene- 
fits by longer-lived ball mills €@) 
and chutes, vibration dampeners for 
machinery, rubber-lined tanks, tank- 
cars and pipe. 


In developing these new forms, new 
compounds, Goodrich engineers have 
learned how to make many improv- 
ments in rubber. All these new qualities 
go into all Goodrich products—belt- 
ing, hose, packing, molded articles 
—to make them better values. The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Division, Akron, Ohio. 


































Contax will enable you to take such pic- 
tures as you never took before!—Candid, 
true-to-life photos full of character and 
human interest, fast-action sport-shots, 
portraits, close-ups of birds, etc.—Any 
picture, anywhere, any time. 

Now available in two models, Contax I 
(black finish) and a new Contax II (Chro- 
mium finish), which at slightly higher price 
offers new features. At leading dealers. 

Write for Literature 


CARL ZEISS, Inc., Dept. C, 485 Fifth Ave., New York 
728 So. Hill Street, Los Angeles 











In 10.000 B.C.... 


pictures were not Art. The crude 
drawings of prehistoric bison or em- 
battled warriors on the walls of a 
primitive cave were early news-stories 
of an especially memorable hunt or 
skirmish with a neighboring tribe. 

Earliest pictures were strictly utili- 
tarian. But gradually they were for- 
malized and abbreviated to become 
the characters we use in writing today. 
And pictures became pure embellish- 
ment—A rt. 

In recent times, the developement of 
the fast camera and high speed trans- 
mission of photographs by radio and 
telephone have reversed history. Pic- 
tures once more become utilitarian— 
a vital medium for presenting the news. 

First recognition of this fact was one 
of the foundation stones of News- 
Week's formula. So that today News- 
WEEK presents the complete news- 
magazine—a fusion of the written 
word and pictorial record to make its 
readers as nearly as possible eye- 
witnesses of the events it reports. 

The photographic record of Saratoga- 
Behind-the-Scenes in this issue is 
typical of News-WeEEK’s camera 
scoops. Become a regular reader. 
Subscribe today by filling out the 


coupon below. 
Ue ER ER Ee EE GG GGG 


F. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager 
NEWS-WEEK, 1270 Sixth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 

Please enter my subscription to News- 
Week for one year ($4) and send me 
a bill. 
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Madrid. 
Montana Garrison found itself unsupported. 
Next afternoon, after a brief artillery siege, 
the officers surrendered. 

guns mowed them down. 
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SCIENCE: I have received several copies 
of your magazine and after a perusal of these 
I find that my money has been well invested. 
I was especially surprised at your articles on 
current science. ] read two weekly and sev- 
eral monthly-journals of science and it was 
a pleasant surprise to find something new and 
of interest in your magazine on the subject 
which I most enjoy. 

Rogert H. Storey 

Burlington, Wis. 


POLITICS: From ruffled feelings of sub- 
scribers it appears that you may lose entire 
subscription list before the 1936 elections. 

Suggest that you publish two or more mag- 
azines, one for Democrats, another for 
G.O.P., and, if necessary, one for National 
Union for Social Justice. 

Just print the rosy side. 

Or you may insert blank pages so that sub- 
scribers may insert their own opinions. That 
should be fair enough. 

Dr. I. H. Scumipt 

Faulkton, S. D. 


® One would think, even after a casual pe- 
rusal, that Mr. Bordeaux fervently wished 
someone to take issue with him over his let- 
ter appearing in the July 25 issue of News- 
WEEK... 

In the first place, Mr. Bordeaux, I should 
like to know whether or not you attended 
either the Republican or Democratic Con- 
vention. If you did not, I cannot see where 
you get the right to call someone, who was 
right in the thick of things, a liar when he 
tells you that some Scotch whisky was de- 
livered to the Democratic committee on 
something-or-other. And, if I may be so 
bold as to ask, where did you learn that Mr. 
Hoover threw a party at which was served 
“pitcher after pitcher of ale?” 

Even if both of the above statements were 
true, and I am assuming that one of them is, 
I see no reason for a fuss to be made over 
them. Tell me, Mr. Bordeaux, if you were 
confined in a hot, stuffy room with a flock of 
Brain Jrusters for three or four hours, 
wouldn’t you crave some liquid refreshments? 


As for spending money “which the tax- 
dodgers should have paid to the govern- 
ment,” methinks the Republicans will have to 
do more than that to be able to compete with 
Jim Farley’s billions in “relief” money which 
kasn't been touched as yet but in which there 
will no doubt be a considerable dent by the 
time Nov. 3 rolls around. 

Note to Messrs, du Pont and Raskob: make 
all checks payable to the undersigned and he 
will in turn use them to endow a training 
school for Postmasters General. 

Puiutiep S. MAcPpHerson 

Albany, N. Y. 


® I liked your magazine from the very first 
... At the present I feel impelled to write in 
commendation of your attitude of such ad 
mirable equanimity and imperturbability in 
the fact of these violent attacks from rabid 
enthusiasts of one political party or another 
I wonder how they feel when they read the 
letters written by those who are so com- 
pletely on the other side of the fence... | 
hope to continue my subscription to your 
magazine indefinitely, 
DorotHoy MERRES1 
Raleigh, N. C. 


GOV.-EANDON: Small details betray your 
partiality, You persistently refer to the Ke- 
publican Presidential nominee by the undiz- 
nified first name of Alf instead of by the cor- 
rect name of Alfred. What excuse, other 
than an effort to belittle, could you have for 
this? 

(Mrs.) Saran L, Extvorp 

Detroit,’ Mich, 


Editorial Note: A letter direct from Governor 
Landon’s office advises that “Alf M. Landon” is the 
name he uses on all official documents, letterheads, etc. 
Though his wife uses “Alfred” on her calling cards, the 
Presidential candidate sticks to the shortened name. 


G. B. S.: On page 23 of the July 25 issue 
of News-WEEK you state that Bernard Shaw 
has had 80 birthdays. Has he had only one 
birthday and 80 anniversaries? Or have there 
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HIS is vacation time. 

i votete: of people are 

away. Other millions are getting 

ready for trips—to mountains and 

seashore and lakes—to the coun- 
try or to foreign lands. 


Distance doesn’t matter any 


-more. Your family may be scat- 


tered temporarily to the four 
winds—children at camp, mother 
visiting back home, father at the 
office—but all may be reunited 
again, instantly, by the simple 
calling of a number. 

The telephone helps in many 
ways to make your vacation 
happy and carefree. Say the 
word and it will run down to the 
store and do your last-minute 
shopping. Stop off at the railroad, 
bus or steamship office for infor- 
mation. Enable you to reserve 
hotel accommodations. Say good- 
bye to friends or carry a reassur- 
ing word of your safe arrival. 


Day or night you can be many 


places—quickly, efficiently, and 


at small cost—by telephone. 


OVERSEAS telephone rates to 


most countries are now reduced. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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THERES MAGIC IN THE 
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(NOT, OF COURSE,AT ONE SITTING) 


BUSHMILLS 


iseeateyy 


“‘BUSHMILLS WHISKEY - 
PRODUCED IN IRELAND 
UNDER THE SAME 
FOR OVER 150 YEARS. 





1S 9 YEARS O10 











SOLE U.S. AGENTS 
ALEX 0 SHAW 6 CO.,INC., NEW YORK 


import Division 
x=) NATIONAL DISTILLERS 








(SHAW) ALEX D. SHAW, IMPORT DIVISION, NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORP., NEW YORK & 


DRINK 





For 152 years—Bushmills has had 
a unique tradition. Its flavor is 
strangely exciting. Bushmills is 
maltier—and Bushmills is 9 years 
old! At first acquaintance—it 
tastes surprisingly distinctive. 
After the seventh drink, Bush- 
mills will be your whiskey for 
life! For you'll readily agree — 
that no other whiskey can match 
the sustained and thrilling flavor 
of a Highball, Manhattan or an 
Old-Fashioned made with Bush- 


mills. 


One of 


the worlds 


gual 


whiskeys 


ROBUST AS OLD RYE 


MELLOW AS OLD BOURBON 


TANGY AS OLD SCOTCH 





been only 79 anniversaries? I am just won 
dering would your excellent newsmagazing 
inform me? So many times I have seen this 
error in print—if it is an error. 
SILL Lecc 
Mt, Lookout, W. Va. 


@ In dealing with G. B. S., this week's 
“Headliner,” you say: “Born in Dublin, hy 
is only technically an Irishman, having been 
brought up in Protestant circles.” 

In many ways Shaw is, of course, on! 
technically Irish, But to aver that this is lx 
cause he was brought up in Protestant circle 
is bosh. By this curious reasoning Wolf, 
Tone, who formulated the gospel of Irish n 


tionalism, was only technically Irish. So also 


“was Robert Emmett, best loved of Ireland's 


martyred heroes. Would you say that \\j! 
liam Butler Yeats, James Stephens, John }| 
Synge and George W. Russell (AE), wer: 
only technically Irish because, like Shaw, 
they were reared in Protestant circles ? 
Joun M. Fryn> 
Chicago, III. 


Editorial Note: Bernard Shaw has had one birt 
day—in 1856. Since then he has celebrated—or ignor: 
—-80 anniversaries of that event. Webster's New Inte 
national Dictionary gives as the first definition 
birthday ‘‘the day on which a person is born” and as t 
second, ‘‘an anniversary of one’s birth, or a celebration 
of an anniversary of it.’ 

@ Yeats, Stephens, Synge, and AE, all swam out « 
their early Protestant training; Shaw has remained 
Puritan all his life. Unlike the others, he never got hi 

into the flux of Gaelic culture. 


DROUGHT: Your article on the condition 
of the country and the people in the drought 
section in News-WEEK of July 18 is one of 
the most graphic illustrations of a great 
calamity that has struck our great count: 
and its main industry that I ever read. It is 
too bad that every American citizen cannot 
read that article and see the true conditior 
The people of our great country should 
thank God that we have a man for our Chief 
Executive who has the ability and courage to 
step in and relieve such dire suffering 
Chief Executive who thinks more about t 
suffering of mother and children than he doe 
of his future political standing, who gives 
more consideration to the filling of hungry 
stomachs than the balancing of budgets 

[ am just a new member of your readin: 
family and that one article on “Drought 
is worth several times my annual subscript 
price to your paper. I am well pleased \ 
your style of giving readers authentic infor- 
mation. 


Wichita, Kan. 


@® Great story on “Drought.” But 
tell the brilliant writer that skies are 
“lethal.” Grains do not “char” under 
sun’s rays. Livestock did not “sicken.” They 
just went lean. No “deserts” were left |x 
hind the grasshoppers. There was no “ho! 
caust” in 1934 if I know what a holocaust is 
There is no such thing as “heat lightning.” 
The Lewis and Clark expedition Wintered 
what is now North Dakota in 1804, not “and” 
1804. A “slough” is a swamp in North Da- 
kota and never was “rich.”’ Cattle and sheep 
do not “gnaw;” they crop, maybe nibble 
“Spontaneous combustion” never occurred in 
a field of wheat, corn, or oats. Please don't 
let him tell us how the “fauns” trembled. Is 
he writing of ancient Greece or North Da 
kota, Wyoming, and Montana? Outside o! 
these trifling errors, it was a great story. 
That is, if you must have turgid, flashy. dra 
matic overstatement in order to sell News- 
WEEK. 

LAMBERT FAIRCHILD 

Chairman 
Republican Radio Council 

New York City 
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Hot Turkey: During the heat wave 
last month Halvor Ellevseth of Moose 
Lake, Minn., decided to clean his barn. 
Coming across a turkey egg, he threw 
it outdoors onto a manure pile. After 
several days in the sun the egg said 
“peep.” 

SOLUTION: In Jamestown, N. Y., City 
Court Judge Allen E. Barger heard 
the clerk call a traffic violation case: 
“Allen E. Barger.” Since he could not 
hear his own case, the judge left the 








room and forfeited his $1 bail by non- 





appearance. 

RouTeD: Wondering why 7,000 per- 
sons in Chautauqua’s open-air audi- 
torium squirmed as he sang, George 
Britton looked behind him and discov- 
ered a skunk. He changed his song to 
“T Got Plenty of Nothin’.” The animal 
raced for the woods. 









Sweep: In New York the trial of 
Oscar and Lincoln Stevenson, indicted 
for possessing, mailing, and advertis- 
ing Irish Sweepstake tickets, was post- 
poned: Judge John W. Clancy couldn’t 
find twelve jurors who had not pur- 
chased such tickets. 

























“THE PORCELAIN 
BOWLS ARE ALMOST 
EXACT COPIES OF THE 


BEEN RETAINED 


SMALLER 17T™ CENTURY 
DUTCH CLAYS - EVEN 
THE USELESS “SPUR’ HAS 



















SwEET Jos: F. E. Lothridge of Nor- 





























wich, N. Y., mixed some paint and 
painted his house. Bugs, bees, and flies 
swarmed and stuck fast to the finish. 
Puttering in his cellar, Lothridge solved 
the mystery: beside an unopened can 
of oil stood an empty maple-syrup can. 

Trusty: New Albany, Ind., probation 
officers fumed: they couldn’t find Law- 
rence Dill to take him to serve a term 
at the Indiana Boys’ School at Plain- 
field. Presently. the school telephoned 
that the 16-year-old had arrived. He 
had hitchhiked the 100 miles. 





EnNciNnet TROUBLE: On behalf of 128,- 
000 members of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, A. F. Whitney filed 
a petition with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in Washington. 
Among the demands: locomotive seats 
“equipped with spring cushions and 
spring-cushion back rests” and ‘‘on the 
engine, a footwarmer, adjacent to the 
seat.” 


















Fish Story: In White Plains, N. Y., 
1,500 county employes went to collect 
their Friday pay checks, but the safe 
wouldn’t open. A clerk explained he'd 
eaten fish on Wednesday. This made 
him think Thursday was Saturday, so 
he'd set the time lock for the week end. 
Among the locked-up checks was his 
own. 










SIGHTSEERS: On the 85th floor of the 
Empire State Building, New York, a 
guard blinked when he saw two boys 
walk out of the stairway door. Walter 
Miller and James Waters explained 
they hadn’t the $1.10 admission fee, so 
they climbed. The guard let them en- 
Joy the view, then sent them down—by 
elevator, 
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THIS IS THE PRIZE — 
A CARVED WwoOoD 
_ BAVARIAN PIPE — 
A REAL WORK 

















... light up...and settle 


Prince Albert too. 









PRINCE ALBERT MUST PLEASE you! 


Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince Albert. If you don’t 
find it the mellowest, tastiest pipe tobacco you ever 
smoked, return the pocket tin with the rest of the tobacco 
in it to us at any time within a month from this date, and 
we will refund full purchase price, plus postage. (Signed) 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C 


RINGE ALBERT 


THEY RE ALOT [I GET IT MAC. SuSTSO 
FANCIER “THAN LONG AS THE INSIDE 

OUR TRUSTY OLD IS FILLED WITH MILD, 
BRIARS, JUDGE - | TASTY PRINCE ALBERT 


ON THE OUTSIDE, YOU AND I BOTH 
I MEAN --- FIGURE WE'RE NEXT 
TO REAL 
AG SMOKING Joy! 
Ne ee) 
» 


GOIN’ ON P. A. 
Fill up your bow! with Prince Albert 


ing contentment. P. A. 
and sweet—has a mild, 
all its own. There’s no other tobacco 
like P. A., men. It’s “‘crimp cut” — 
has the “‘bite’’ removed. 
out trim, tasty roll-your-owns with 
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50 pipefuls of 


fragrant to- 
bacco in every 
2-ounce tin of 
Prince Albert 
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GEARED 


FORA GRIST 
OF IDEAS 





The wheels of business go ’round when 
business is equipped to take advantage of 
its opportunities. Courage is a needed part 
of that equipment today. And so is the 
Mimeograph. It’s not just a machine, but a 
complete process, backed by a responsible 
nation-wide service. At high speed and low 
cost, the Mimeograph turns out perfect copies 
of typing, illustrations, maps, graphs, etc., in 
quantities unlimited. Illustrations! Food for 
thought there. For latest particulars write to 
A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, or refer to your 
classified telephone directory for local address. 
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LABOR: Samuel Gompers’ Aristocrats Kick John Lewis and 
1,000,000 Rebellious ‘Plebeians’ Out of the Federation Fold 


Thirteen voted Yes. One voted No. I. 
Then they left the room. One, who 
had not voted, stayed to tell what they 


had done. 

William Green’s eyes reddened in the 
newsreel lights. Sweat darkened his 
shirt; care strained his voice. The 
president of the American Federation 
of Labor ‘read aloud: 

“The executive council of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor decided that 
the Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion is a dual organization, and that its 
originator and leader is John L. Lewis, 
president of the United Mine Workers 
ot America. 

“It was the opinion of the executive 
council that it could not condone the 
setting up of a rival organization with- 
in the officially recognized family of 
organized labor ... without... mak- 
ing an unconditional surrender to a 
minority group composed of members 
who are in open rebellion... 

“The decision of the executive coun- 
cil to suspend those organizations .. .” 

Forty reporters stirred. The council 
had cast out ten unions embracing a 
third of the Federation’s 3,050,000 mem- 
bers; it had declared civil war within 
organized labor. 

Green read on: “. , . The council de- 
clares in the most positive terms that 
the industrial versus craft-union dis- 
pute is in no way involved in its of- 
ficial action.” 

No informed hearer could believe 
that statement. As a matter of re- 
corded fact, the “industrial versus 
craft-union dispute” had split the coun- 
try’s dominant labor body. 


The craft union claims every worker 
within a trade—carpenter, steam fitter, 
machinist—no matter what industry 
pays the worker his wages. The in- 
dustrial union wants to enroll every 
worker within each industry, whether 
he is a plumber, a millwright, or an 
ironworker. 


Last year the C. I. O. set out to 
bring all employes in mass-production 
industries—such as steel, automobiles, 
rubber, and textiles—into industrial 
unions, But craft unions held the up- 
per hand in the federation’s convention 
and council; they refused to sanction 
the industrial drive—and its sponsors 
rebelled. 

That uprising, and 55 years of feder- 
ation history, belied Green’s disclaimer. 
In Washington last week, during the 
three days that the council sat in Mass Production Workers 
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William Green: Did He Suspend Himself? 


judgment upon the wayward unions, the 
testimony told another story. 


TriAL: Three weeks had passed 
since the council last met. Meantime, 
it had offered the rebels a chance to 
defend themselves, and the rebels had 
hooted. 

Now the federation’s masters lined 
the stem of the black T-table in A. F. 
of L. headquarters at Massachusetts 
Avenue and Ninth Street. At the head 
sat William Green and Frank Morrison, 
grayed by his 40 years as federation 
secretary and councilman. 

No defendant facedthem. TheC.I.0O.’s 
leaders had stayed away, to point their 
insistence that the council lacked au- 
thority either to try or to punish them. 

But the councilmen had come to judge 
their enemies, and they were ready for 
trial. So was the prosecutor—John P. 
Frey, head of the Metal Trades Depart- 
ment and its 750,000 craft unionists. 

Rated a top-notch baiter of unortho- 
dox labor groups, Frey sometimes sac- 
rificed grammar to vigor in his indict- 
ment of the C. I. O. That mattered noth- 
ing to the federation’s faithful. To 
them, the events of a strenuous past 
freighted his words: 

For the first time in the history of the 
American Federation of Labor, a group 
of international unions are charged with 
setting up a dual organization. 

In 1881, the embryo of today’s federa- 
tion emerged as a “dual organization’’— 
labor epithet for poachers upon an es- 
tablished movement’s preserves. 

The raider was Samuel Gompers, 
founding saint of the A. F. of L. A 
shrewd young left-winger who had built 
up a pioneer union of cigar makers, he 
marshaled a group of like-minded 
leaders and invaded the field held by 
the Order of the Knights of Labor. 

This hybrid of politicians and work- 
ers strove to create a catchall for the 
skilled and unskilled in every industry; 
it scorned budding trade-unions as iso- 
lated weaklings in a struggle demand- 
ing collective action. 

Such a policy smothered the crafts- 
man’s interests beneath the needs of 
the unskilled masses. Gompers capi- 





talized to the full upon this affront to 
the higher-paid artisans whom he called 
“the aristocrats of labor.” Within ten 
years he drove the Knights into ob- 
scurity and wed the up-and-coming fed- 
eration to a basic tenet: 

Concentration upon the skilled work- 
er rather than upon the common la- 
borer; rigid respect for the jurisdiction 
of each craft union within its precincts. 

Now division and insurrection has 
taken place within the membership of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

Frey’s polemic last week fell among 
veterans of discord; they had won their 
places at the council table by contin- 
uous warfare within labor’s family. 

The origin of the strife coincided with 
the federation’s growing pains and with 
the nation’s first flush of industrial ex- 
pansion. Between 1897 and 1904, Gomp- 
ers boosted his membership from 264,- 
825 to 1,676,200. To do it, he sometimes 
sidetracked his aversion to unskilled 
plebeians. He opened the doors to any 
aggregation that styled itself a union, 
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David Dubinsky Voted No 


but always he kept the craft aristo- 
tocrats at the top. 

Soon the newcomers trampled each 
other’s jurisdictional boundaries. Craft 
preyed upon craft, union upon union, 
for the power and dues latent in the 
newly organized thousands. Strong 
unions gobbled up the weak. Of 69 
national unions chartered from 1899 
to 1904, 32 succumbed to internecine 
battle. 

Sometimes the crafts turned togeth- 
er upon their common foe—the indus- 
trial union. Early in the federation’s 
teething years, the “big-union” idea 
had gained a foothold despite Gomp- 
ers’s allegiance to the crafts. 

Coal miners opened the first wedge. 
They had been strong in the dying 
Order of Knights; in 1890 they founded 
the United Mine Workers of America. 
Twenty-one years later, they won the 
unrestricted right to function as an in- 
dustrial union. 

Within the federation, workers in 
other industries—textiles, rubber, cloth- 
ing, breweries—fought for the same 


right. Outside, the radical Industrial 
Workers of the World offered them a 
super-union—one big outfit for every- 
body. 

The Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization and its affiliated internation- 
al unions are charged with attacking 
the authority of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor... 

In the Chelsea Hotel’s auditorium at 
Atlantic City last Octeber, a miner 
faced a carpenter. About them were 
508 other delegates to the A. F. of L.'s 
annual convention. 

Miner insulted carpenter; the car- 
penter replied in kind. The miner's 
fist smashed the carpenter’s lips. 

John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers, walked off with 
a torn shirt. William L. Hutcheson, 
president of the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners, picked him- 
self from the floor. 

Industrial unionism had won its only 
victory in that convention. Lewis, lead- 
er of a bloc demanding immediate in- 
dustrial-organization campaigns in rub- 
ber, steel, and automobile manufactur- 
ing, marshalled 10,924 unit votes (one 
for each 100 union members); Hutche- 
son and his allied craft unionists piled 
up 18,025. 

Two weeks later, Lewis launched his 
rebellion. He and the heads of seven 
other unions backing industrial or- 
ganization set up the C. I. O. It’s pur- 
pose: organize workers in mass-pro- 
duction industries, with or without the 
federation’s sanction. 

For support, he turned to a sizable 
group of industrial unions within the 
A. F. of L.—his own U. M. W., claim- 
ing 535,000 and usually credited with 
400,000 paid-up members; Internationa! 
Ladies Garment Workers, 160,000: 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 100,- 
000; United Textile Workers, 79,000. 

With lesser allies, the C. I. O. had the 
backing of well over 1,000,000 rank-and- 
filers. Later, recruits from struggling 
industrial unions in rubber, automobile 
manufacturing, and glass added another 
100,000. 

Always a master of spectacular strat- 
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egy, Lewis took the showman’s pick of 
all possible antagonists in unorganized 
industry. 

By last month, Lewis had 200 field 
men spotted in steel-production centers, 
quietly proselyting the industry’s 440,- 
000 wage earners from their company 
unions—employer-sponsored guards 
against the encroachment of independ- 
ent unions. 

If these unions are suspended, there 
is no doubt that a new labor movement 
will be immediately born. 

Prosecutor Frey had rested his case. 
Now David Dubinsky—Siberian emi- 
grant, president of the Ladies Garment 
Workers, vice president of the federa- 
tion, and member of the council—stood 
before his judges. 

Alone among the members of the C. 
I. O., he had deigned to attend on the 
final day—first to plead for delay and 
for compromise, then to cast the lone 
vote against suspension. 

His hearers well knew what his 
warning implied: a war for survival be- 
tween the federation and the ousted 
unions. 

Experience had versed them and in- 
dustry alike in the penalties of such a 
battle—for labor, schism from top to 
bottom of its union structure; for in- 
dustry, a savage inter-union contest 
within its employes’ ranks. 

But to the council, the C. I. O.’s 
offense—on the trial record, refusal to 
obey the will of the federation’s ma- 
jority—outweighed the consequences of 
punishment. 

The federation’s jurists temporized 
on just one major point: the suspended 
unions might win reprieve by deserting 
the C. I. O. within 30 days. 

When President Green announced the 
decision to reporters, they knew as well 
as he that no rebel would seek that 
way of escape before the November 
convention of the A. F. of L. ratifies or 
rejects the council’s finding. 

Tired and nerve-worn, Green snap- 
pishly evaded answer to a newspaper 
man’s question: had the council, by 
suspending the unions in advance, 
barred them from voting in the con- 
vention ? 

Finally he conceded an obvious fact. 

The reporters had still another ques- 
tion:- how about President Green’s 
status in the A. F. of L.? He held office 
as a member of the United Mine Work- 
ers; had the council suspended him, 
too? 

President Green didn’t know. The 
council would decide. Maybe he would 
have to join another union. 


Lewis: When newspaper men asked 
John L. Lewis whether he would con- 
test the council’s decision in the courts, 
he answered: 

“No. We are afraid that if we do 
we might win.” 

Had he spoken in: his platform man- 
her, he might have said: 

“Methinks we shall not. We are ap- 
prehensive that an altercation in the 
tribunals ofthe law might eventuate 
in victory." “" 

The leader of labor’s rebellion likes 
big words, good round quotations from 
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John L. Lewis: Some Say He’s the Man for 1940 


the classics, and the swing of a hefty 
sentence. 

He uses his ornamental vocabulary 
to the full when he addresses his 
United Miners. Then he’s likely to call 
a strike an “embroglio.” 

Now and then his flights leave his 
hearers in a daze. Once he called a 
foe a “publican,” having in mind that 
the antagonist ran a saloon at one 
time. Later Lewis learned the miners 
missed the point—they thought he had 
damned the fellow as a Republican. 

Nevertheless, he speaks well and ef- 
fectively. He is a past master of the 
pause. When his rolling voice halts at 
some high point of oratory he makes 
the silence speak for him. 

Marriage and the rough-and-tumble 
of politics taught him the ABC’s of 
oratory. 


When Myrta Edith Bell quit her job 
in a classroom to marry him in 1907, 
she wed a red-headed wanderer of 27, 
who had been working for fifteen years 
in the mines of Illinois, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Colorado. 

She introduced him to Plato and 
Shakespeare, and coached the rough 
edge out of his speech. Within two 
years, two big pieces of fortune came 


his way—Samuel Gompers spotted him 
as one of labor’s rising young men, 
and the United Mine Workers hired 
him to lobby in the Illinois Capitol at 
Springfield. 

Gompers pushed Lewis rapidly up- 
ward. He became vice president of 
United Miners in 1917. Two years later 
he took over the presidency and has 
held it ever since. 

He has made that job his ladder to 
power. At times his own miners cursed 
his high-handed rule and his merciless 
war upon rival factions within his 
union. 

Newspapers frequently depict him as 


‘ a labor left-winger. Within the U.M.W., 


he had fought continually against its 
radical blocs. His almighty machine 
has crushed them one after another. 

Now that he’s building another, 
broader machine within labor at large, 
some think he’s preparing to ride it to 
the White House. In the rising threat 
of a new labor movement, started and 
led by John L. Lewis, they see the signs 
of this country’s first effective Labor 
party. 

American tradition stands against it. 

Ask Lewis about 1940, and he says: 
“We cannot forecast the future.” 
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SP AIN ¢ Battleships Steam Into Civil War Spotlight; 
Powers Warn Both Sides After Shells Kill Foreigners 


Up the South Atlantic last week 
plowed a shiny new warship. The 6,800- 
ton cruiser Veinticinco de Mayo, pride 
of the Argentine fleet, steered full steam 
for the north coast of Spain. 

It carried: a detachment of marines 
on a war footing and food supplies for 
four months. Its orders: to rescue Am- 
bassador Daniel Garcia Mansilla, his 
retinue, and five Spanish rebels from 
the Spanish Government forces. 

At Zarauz, near San Sebastian, loyal- 
ist troops held the envoy a virtual 
prisoner in his home because he refused 
to give up the five rebels. 

Revolt-hardened South Americans, 
with their pioneer humor, respect an 
unwritten law: if a foreign diplomat 
offers a rebel the protection of his 
office, the rebel is safe—he may leave 
the country with his host. 

Humanitarianism of this particular 
brand doesn’t exist in Europe. Last 
week a British man-of-war refused to 
rescue Ambassador Mansilla because 
he insisted on taking along his rebel 
guests. 

So Buenos Aires launched an un- 
exampled 5,800-mile naval expedition, 
and the New World threatened to be- 
come actively entangled in the Spanish 
civil war. 

Despite the good intentions of states- 
men, the Old World became more em- 
broiled every day. The Red masses of 
France and Russia howled for aid to 
Madrid. The dictator countries ill sup- 
pressed their sympathy for Francisco 
Franco, rebel strong man. 

One friendly manifestation came 
dangerously close to active interference. 


: INTERESTS: Monday the rusty old 

battleship Jaime I turned its 12-inch 
guns on the rebel forts at Ceuta, op- 
posite Gibraltar, which it had failed to 








reduce in its previous bombardments. 

But before the Spanish flagship had 
fired any salvos, a grim, sleek craft 
edged in between its guns and the 
African forts. From the intruder’s 
stern fluttered a red, white, and black 
battke standard: the Swastika and 
Iron Cross. It was the Deutschland, 
Adolf Hitler’s prize pocket-battleship, 
and in‘its wake came a bristling Nazi 
destroyer. 

Seeming to do so by accident, the 
two German ships kept cruising be- 
tween the government vessel and the 
rebel forts. Finally the Jaime gave 


up and put back to sea. 

Berlin hastened to explain: its war- 
ships didn’t mean to interfere—they 
merely had orders to protect Germans 





.fight on France’s side. 
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in Ceuta. Yet the incident recalled 
the worst pre-1914 war scare. 


© Just 25 years ago the German gun- 
boat Panther stood off Agadir, bleak 
south Moroccan port. The French had 
just started another military campaign 
to civilize the Berbers and incidentally 
carve out an African empire. 


The Panther’s presence gave point to 
a Berlin ultimatum: if France wanted 
a free hand in Morocco, she must 
guarantee German expansion elsewhere 
in Africa. Otherwise—war. 

Britain declared herself ready to 
But Paris 
backed down, giving Germany 107,000 
square miles in equatorial Africa—the 
Cameroons, which the 1914-18 show- 
down gave back to France. 


Protests: After thwarting the 
Jaime’s attack, the commander of the 
Deutschland went ashore to chat with 
General Franco. No deep territorial 
plot lay behind his visit. 
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Madrid: Beleaguered Loyalists Find Time to Burn Churches 





Yet his action did emphasize a wave 
of anger against Madrid that swept 
Germany: Catalonian Reds had court- 
martialed and shot four Nazis as 
Franco sympathizers. 

Hitler demanded an apology from 
Madrid and ordered more ships to 
Spanish waters. Madrid, counting on 
French and Russian support and Brit- 
ish indifference, ignored the Fuehrer. 

The Spanish Government also paid 
no attention to a protest by Mussolini 
over the killing of two Italians in the 
civil war. 

Enthusiastically, instead, Madrid 
learned that Russian workers had 
raised $2,400,000 to help Spain’s Red 
cause and that a corps of French sym- 
pathizers had crossed into Catalonia to 
fight the Fascists. With silent grati- 
tude the loyalists received fifteen new 
Dewoitine planes—of the pursuit type 
—surreptitiously flown from Paris to 
Madrid. 

French “private interests” delivered 
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the planes before Leon Blum—fearing 
the ire of his Fascist neighbors—as- 
sumed the role of peacemaker. The 
Socialist Premier asked Britain, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Russia to embargo 
arms shipments to either side in the 
revolt. 

After taking each other’s measures 
in a series of polite notes, the powers 
agreed. Yet the fundamental danger 
remained. 


Conrusion: In Catalonia, workers 
took over and sovietized the chief in- 
dustries—including Ford, General Mo- 
tors, and the Armstrong Cork Co.— 
which represent a large portion of 
America’s $200,000,000-odd Spanish in- 
vestment. 

Washington warned Madrid that the 
United States would expect compensa- 
tion. But Madrid was helpless. Cata- 
lonia, Which declared a semi-autonomy 
in 1931, itself seethed with dangerous 
political strife. 

Anarchists and Syndicalists—who 
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Barcelona: The Civil Guard Watches for Fascists 


Street Scene 


want no central government, but a 
confederation of trade and professional 
guilds—vied for the balance of power 
with Communists and Socialists who 
favored a Soviet regime. These in turn 
wrangled with milder Socialists and 
Left Republicans who feared a too 
radical change might scare off foreign 
capital. 

These party rivalries threatened the 
solidarity of Madrid’s Frente Popular. 
Its breakdown would represent a severe 
blow to Moscow. 


Last year, after a decade of vain 
striving for a world revolution, the 
Third International changed its policies. 
It instructed foreign agents to stop 
their “Soviet or nothing” agitation. 
Instead they must seek to form “popu- 
lar fronts” by cooperation with the So- 
Cialists and all other enemies of the 
great ogre, fascism. 


The plan worked in France, where the 
level-headed middle class acts as a 
Cushion between extremists. Spain, 
Where no powerful middle class exists, 
fell into two sharply divided camps. 


Last week Jesus Hernandez, Madrid 
Communist, spoke for one of them: “It 
is absolutely false to say [we aim at] a 
proletarian dictatorship. We must first 
take away the agricultural wealth now 
... in the hands of the nobles.” 

The Red newspaper CNT stated the 
issue more frankly: “With capitalism 
overthrown, a social revolutionary strug- 
gle will be necessary ... Every inch 
of progress we make... must imme- 
diately be socialized by the workers!” 


ApvANCE: For the other side spoke 
General Franco—who Sunday started 
a 200-mile drive for Madrid with some 
40,000 troops: 

“Each nation must meet its problems 
in its own way. We cannot meet ours 
as did Italy. We want a national gov- 
ernment ... a liberal Constitution ... 
justice for middle-class property owners 
as well as for the working class...” 

His fiery lieutenant, Gen.» Queipo de 
Llano, expressed a more- energetic 
opinion: “I think no Parliamentary re- 
gime must ever be allowed to exist in 
Spain again ... This does not exclude 


democracy [which] can be imposed by 
one man ... This, say I, is Spain’s 
greatest need: a corporative govern- 
ment.” 


® In Italy the State rigidly controls all 
classes. It allows capital to exist, but 
carefully regulates its profits. Labor 
unions, too, flourish under the Duce’s 
paternal guidance. This is the Cor- 
porative State. 

While Franco moved on Madrid from 
the south General Mola took time out 
between battles to state his aims: 

“We shall set up a military 
directorate consisting of a presiding 
General and five other Generals ... 
This is purely a republican movement 

. to free the country from com- 
munism ... against the forces of in- 
ternationalism.” 

The northern commander made lit- 
tle progress against those forces last 
week. Ferocious fighting in the Gua- 
darrama Mountains’ dusty passes pro- 
duced almost no change in the two- 
week deadlock between the rebels and 
the motley workers’ army of 80,000 de- 
fending the capital. 

One bloody incident gave Mola hope 
that lack of military science would de- 
feat the overwhelming horde that 
marched against him. Early Friday 
morning 600 loyalists moved forward 
to attack. They had not gone 2 miles 
when a rain of shrapnel burst over 
them. 

The barrage came from their own 
guns. Told to screen their advance, a 
Red battery had miscalculated its fire. 
The artillery mowed down all but 100. 

With his advance on Madrid at a 
virtual standstill, General Mola turned 
to the Bay of Biscay region, where 
government troops still held the muni- 
tions centers and a stretch of coast 
near San Sebastian. 

Bottled up and facing starvation, the 
Reds seemed about to surrender in the 
face of a vicious attack. 

At Gijon, seaport 120 miles from 
San Sebastian, the 7,500-ton rebel 
cruiser Almirante Cervera showed the 
best marksmanship of the revolution 
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Death... 


by leveling every building in the city, 
forcing the government troops to sur- 
render. 

During the bombardment, a small 
ship sped out of the port, trying to 
make for the open sea. It drew fire 
from shore batteries and from the 
Almirante Cervera. Too late, the rebels 
noticed its name, “Blue Shadow,” and 
the British flag. 

A shell killed the small craft’s skip- 
per, Capt. Rupert Savile, British World 
War flyer, and severely injured his 
wife, the former Eloise Drake of Nor- 
wich, Conn. What they planned to be 
a ‘world cruise in a converted sub- 
marine chaser ended at Gijon where 
they had put in for supplies. 


® After its futile attempt to shell 
Ceuta, the Jaime I went to Malaga to 
refuel. This left the Straits of Gi- 
braltar open. At night General Franco 
embarked 7,000 crack African troops 
on a transport and—with the gunboat 
Dato as escort—landed them at Cadiz 
for the drive on Madrid. 

Next day the Jaime I got its revenge. 
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Workers’ Rifles... 
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Will Soon Come to This Royalist 


Bathers at Gibraltar’s well-protected 
beach saw it and other government 
warships reduce Algeciras across the 
bay into a mass of flaming ruins. 

The bombardment almost cost the 
life of Mrs. E. G. Beckingsale, wife of 
the British Vice Consul at Algeciras. 
A shell hit her house. “The bedroom 
fell into the dining room.” Mrs. Beck- 
ingsale fled to the Cristina Hotel. There, 
too, a shell barely missed her. 

After these events the British Gov- 
ernment warned both sides to be more 
careful. Several shells had hit or nar- 
rowly missed British ships. Next time, 
warned London, British guns would 
answer. 


® Both sides expected a long struggle. 
Both claimed capture of identical 
towns. Both expressed optimism. 

In Madrid the Socialist leader In- 
dalecio Prieto quipped: 

“That magnificent fool, Napoleon... 
said that to win a war you need three 
things—money, money, and more money 
. . . Our government is better supplied 
with money than the rebels.” 
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At the beginning of August, Spain’s 
gold reserve totaled $718,000,000. Of 
this the government has flown more 
than $5,000,000 to Paris for deposit in 
the Bank of France. 


* 
ARMS: 


Pound Out Next War’s Weapons 


*‘Remorseless Hammers’ 


The Spanish submarine fired two 
torpedoes, then rose to the surface. 
Viva! a double hit had blasted out the 
warship’s innards! Only wait—the flag 
that fluttered over the sinking craft 
was a Swastika! 


The undersea attacker, stalking a 
rebel Spanish destroyer, had picked the 
wrong hull . . Almost 200 German 
sailors drowned. 

Next day a flight of Nazi avengers 
droned over the Rhine with orders to 
strafe Madrid. France’s Socialist yov- 
ernment warned Berlin and sent a 
“police” squadron to turn the war 
planes back... 
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Cut Down Insurgent Officers 
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Two Germans fell in flames. Then 
three French— 

The Second World War was on. 

Imaginative alarmists had such night- 
mares last week. The stuff their dreams 
were made of was the same that recent- 
jy made Winston Churchill tell the 
House of Commons: 

“Soon we are all going away for the 
holidays . . . But don’t forget that all 
the time—day and night—those re- 
morseless hammers are descending!” 

The Conservative party’s Calamity 
Jane meant that in every important 
country armament workshops operated 
at capacity, feeding on gigantic budg- 
ets. In varying degree, all nations felt 
prepared to go to war. 

BriTAIN: Last Winter, when Premier 
Mussolini defied Britain over Ethiopia, 
the War Office and Admiralty didn’t 
feel competent to call the dictator’s 
dare. Such would not be the case today. 

With $1,500,000,000 set aside for re- 
armament, the recently formed De- 
fense Ministry quickly turned England’s 
and Scotland’s chief industrial centers 
into war mills. The greater part of the 
huge appropriation will go to the navy. 

A naval defeat in the Mediterranean 
last Winter might have cost Britain 
her supremacy on the sea. Against 
repetition of such a contingency, the 
Admiralty ordered 18 bristling cruisers, 
43 speedy destroyers, 17 submarines, 
and 3 airplane carriers. Next year, aft- 
er the Washington Treaty’s limitations 
expire, Shipwrights will lay the keels of 
two 33,000-ton bomb- and torpedo-proof 
monsters. These will cost $40,000,000 
apiece and take four years to build. 

More immediately, Britain proposes 
to own an air fleet as efficient as any 
in Europe. Factories are turning out 
three a day, with a goal of 3,000 first- 
class planes by the end of next year. 

Britain’s land army suffices for polic- 
ing the empire. But War Minister Duff 
Cooper would like to raise man power 
by 15,000 in the 111,000-man regular 
forces; and by 40,000 in the 124,000- 
man reserves. Socialist-minded munici- 
palities—London and Glasgow’ es- 
pecially—snag his plans: they forbid 
public recruiting. 

Meanwhile he is replacing horses with 
tanks and rifles with machine guns. In 
more than 50 industrial plants through- 
out the British Isles ‘those remorseless 
hammers” fall day and night. 

Russta: Havoc criers often conjec- 
ture that in a second war to save de- 
mocracy—from fascism, this time— 
Britain and Russia again would fight 
together. 

Advocates of such an alliance opti- 
mistically point out that Russia has 
the world’s largest air and land armies 
—1,300,000 trained men, 3,000 planes— 
and tank forces that defy comparison. 
They sometimes forget that Japan’s 
aggressive movements force Moscow to 
keep at least 250,000 crack troops— 
with corresponding planes and tanks— 
in the Far East. 

As in Czarist days, the Russian Army 
lacks able staff workers and tacticians. 
French, Japanese, and other military 
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Vive la France! 


Britannia Rule the Waves! 
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Paris: Cellars for Bomb Attacks 
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WIDE WORLD 


Tokyo: Gas Masks for Priests 


On Germany’s East Flank: Polish Tanks 


experts struck by this condition lay it 
to the country’s low educational aver- 
age. Recently the Soviet Government 
instituted a new policy, making officers 
career men and putting a premium on 
education. 

Russia woefully lacks railroads. To 
expedite army movements behind the 
1,500-mile western frontier, the govern- 
ment is building three lateral arteries 
from the Baltic to the Black Sea. 

Siberia’s industrial, mining, and agri- 
cultural supplies at present must clear 
through Moscow. 

A new railroad will link Kiev and 
Odessa with the horde east of the Ural 
Mountains. Westward, this line will ex- 
tend through Rumania into Czechoslo- 
vakia—an ally ready to give Russia air 
bases in Central Europe. 

FRANCE: Russia’s chief ally keeps 
nearly 600,000 soldiers under arms. 
Some 200,000 patrol France’s 5,000,000- 
square-mile colonial empire, leaving 
400,000 to guard the Maginot forts that 
run from Belgium to Switzerland. 

Paris puts less trust in this $150,- 
000,000 line of sunken redoubts than in 
the air force. This leads all rivals in 
numbers—some 4,000 planes—but not 
in quality. The Air Ministry two months 
ago began to replace some 3,000 obso- 
lete ships. 

France also is building four battle- 
ships and 34 other war craft—among 
them many submarines that will join 
Europe’s most formidable undersea 
fleet. The country needs these forces 
to guard the North Coast and secure 
safe passage of colonial troops across 
the Mediterranean. 

GERMANY: French Rightists regard 
their country’s outmoded planes as a 
national scandal. They compare their 
government’s ‘“Socialistic corruption” 
with the arming Reich’s single-minded 
efficiency. 

The pick of German youth has 
flocked to the air force—the most rap- 
idly expanding in Europe. Not one of 
Germany’s shark-slick war planes ante- 
dates 1933. Good Nazis believe that, 
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Across the Rhine: Nazi Machine Guns 


ship for ship, Air Chief Wilhelm Goer- 
ing’s squadrons could easily clear the 
skies of French “buses.”’ 

Reich rearmament feeds on a budget 
estimated at four billion dollars. Most 
of the money goes into “staples’’—am- 
munition, small arms, machine guns, 
artillery, and tanks: after sixteen years 
of enforced disarmament, Germany 
started from scratch. 

Half a million Germans drill daily in 
gray-green uniforms. Black and brown- 
shirted Nazis, militarized police, and 
other contingents form an estimated 
5,000,000-man reserve. Adolf Hitler's 
aim for’ 1938: a swifter, better armed, 
more intelligently commanded army 
than the one that swept over Belgium. 

IraLy: After the World War, Italy 
ranked as a third-rate power. Today 
the Duce boasts the second largest 
standing army after Moscow’s— 
1,200,000 men under arms. He counts 
on 5,800,000 reserves—compared with 
Russia’s 7,000,000; France’s 6,300,000, 
and the British Empire’s maximum 
750,000. 






«On the West: France’s Sunken Forts 
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Three of These Come From British Factories Each Day. 


Black brigands still keep 300,000- 
odd Italian soldiers busy in Ethiopia. 
But Mussolini expects to clean them 
up before big-time gangsters start 
shooting up Europe. 

To import vital oil, iron, and coal 
supplies, Italy must keep her sea routes 
safe. In 1938, two 35,000-ton battle- 
ships will reinforce a first-class navy 
ot small, fast ships and submarines. 

Yet the Duce puts most faith in his 
flashing bombers—mainstay of an up- 
to-the-minute, 2,000-plane air fleet. 

NEIGHBORS: Dragged along in the 
great powers’ wash, the small nations 
also have kept “‘those remorseless ham- 
mers” falling this Summer. 

Yugoslavia, Rumania, and Czecho- 
slovakia groan under a common 
$266,000,000 annual burden, supporting 
the Little Entente’s 500,000 armed men. 


Fearing Belgium’s fate, Switzerland 
will spend $80,000,000 and the Nether- 
lands $35,000,000 for defenses this year. 


Threadbare Poland staggers under 


EUROPEAN 


A Frenchman Plays ‘I Spy’ 


Dictator Riaz-Smigly’s $144,000,000 
tank and airplane budget. 

Even remote, platonic Sweden, look- 
ing askance at Russia, has increased 


her war chest by $10,000,000. 


GREECE: Fixed Bayonets Again 


Guard Approaches to Acropolis 


In the Berlin Military Academy, 
among pictures of brilliant graduates, 
hangs the portrait of a plain, sharp- 
eyed Greek. An inscription dated 1903 
speaks for his record: “No problem is 
insoluble to Metaxas.” 

Last week John Metaxas, 65 and a 
General, set out to solve his life’s great- 
est problem. Alarmed by the “threat 
of communism” in Greece, the rotund 
little man went to ask King George’s 
advice. He entered the palace Pre- 
mier and came out dictator. 

Soldiers with fixed bayonets patrolled 
the streets under the Acropolis. His 
subjects remembered King George’s 
words as he remounted the throne last 
November: “I am determined to bring 
about absolute equality for all 
bring Greece happier days...” 

For decades rent by Parliamentary 
squabbles that grew into revolutions, 
most Greeks accepted the dictatorship. 
Businessmen agreed it would remove 
the menace of paralyzing Red strikes. 

After getting rid of their pro-German 
dynasty, the war-torn Greeks lived 
under a succession of republican Pre- 
miers. Lut these, most people knew, 
took their orders from Gen. Theodore 
Pangalos, Balkan and World War hero. 
Those who didn’t think so ceased to 
doubt in January, 1926, when he de- 
clared himself dictator. 

George Kondylis—a stronger man 
who deeply influenced Greek politics 
until his death last Winter—ousted 
Pangalos with a military coup. Gen- 
eral Koadylis proposed to rule Greece 
as dictator, using the republican Parlia- 
ment as a front. 

The late Eleutherios Venizelos, great- 
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est modern Greek statesman, thwarted 
him. He founded the Liberal party and 
from 1928 to 1935 used: it with varying 
success to keep Kondylis and his army 
clique from absolute control. 

But Venizelos fought a stubborn ma- 
chine. Last year believing his cause in 
desperate danger, he tried to capture 
power by means of a naval-military 
insurrection. 

Kondylis crushed the revolt, though 
not the Liberal party. He consulted 
with his Generals on how to solidify his 
prestige, and John Metaxas gave him 
an idea. ‘Sell the people on getting the 
King back.” 

Kondylis did. A _ plebiscite—which 
Liberals openly branded a frame-up— 
resulted in the reinstatement of King 
George. 

Meanwhile a new element had entered 
Greek politics—communism. Unlike 
her Balkan neighbors, Greece did not 
outlaw the Marxist party. Within ten 
years, Moscow’s adherents had won 
fifteen seats in the Athens Parliament. 
This gave them the balance of power 
between the ever-wrestling Conserva- 
tive and Liberal parties. 

The Reds backed up their legislative 
campaign with deft labor agitation. 
Their threats became so serious that 
Apr. 13 King George raised Metaxas 
from War Minister to Premier and in- 
structed him to “negotiate” with the 
Communists. 

May 9—in sympathy with a tobacco 
workers’ strike in Salonika—30,000 
Greeks walked out. So did General- 
Premier Metaxas’ soldiers: they marched 
into the streets with bayonets and made 
the strikers go back to work. 

On top of that, Parliament passed a 
law forbidding strikes. Last week labor 
answered by calling a 24-hour general 
walkout. 

In this Metaxas saw “a Communist 
plot” that might cause “terrible blood- 
shed” and cost George II his crown, if 
not his head. The Premier dissolved 
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Parliament, turned over public utilities 
to the army, and declared martial law. 
The King boarded a warship in the 
Adriatic, where Edward VIII also went 
to cruise last week. Dictator Metaxas 
remained in Athens, carefully brushing 
his soft green hat—the same one the 
thrifty politician bought in 1923. 


BRITAIN: King Becomes Duke 
For Adriatic Pleasure Jaunt 


At St. Inglevert airport, near Calais, 
the Union Jack slid down a pole. 
Officials who had hoisted the flag to 
welcome King Edward VIII had just re- 
ceived a message—the King wanted a 
strictly unofficial reception. 

Moments later, after a fourteen- 
minute flight across the Channel, Ed- 
ward stepped out of his plane—the first 
British sovereign ever to fly abroad. 

Last week the King started his first 
holiday since mounting the throne. He 
dropped his royal title, boarded the 
Orient Express at Calais as the Duke of 
Lancaster, and whizzed incognito across 
Europe to Sibenik, Yugoslav seaport 
175 miles southeast of Venice. 

This week, aboard the Nahlin—pala- 
tial, cream-hued yacht of Lady Yule, 
British multi-millionairess—he and a 
few close friends will begin a leisurely 
cruise in the Adriatic and eastern 
Mediterranean. 


® Before his departure, Edward ar- 
ranged to leave York House, his Pall 
Mall home of 21 years, and move into 
Buckingham Palace. He entrusted ex- 
tensive refurbishing of the palace to 
Lady Mendl, the former Elsie de Wolfe 
of New York, who combines interior 
decoration with housekeeping for Sir 
Charles Mendl, press attache at Britain’s 
Paris Embassy. 


® From Whitehall, Athens learned that 
Edward may visit some of the Greek 
islands. This led to rumors that he 
would meet another ruler cruising in a 
warship—King George II of Greece. 
Other reports hinted at a rendezvous 
with Mussolini “somewhere in the Ad- 
riatic.” 


® The King’s trip across the Continent 
caused European governments to take 
strong protective measures. Gendarmes 
lined French railroad tracks. Police 
detachments guarded stations en route. 

Yugoslav authorities acted on an 
alarming report—Croats would stage a 
demonstration near Sibenik to show 
Britain’s sovereign their hatred of 
Belgrade. 


NEW ZEALAND: Savage Will 
‘Soak Rich’ for Widows, Miners 


Last December the Summer sun 
shone bright in New Zealand, yet no 
brighter than Michael J. Savage’s elec- 
tion. promises. Down Under voters 
fancied his New Deal program and 
elected their first 100 per cent Labor 
government. 

Last week Premier Savage produced 
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SOVFOTO 
Boropa: Comrade Prokhor Ananyef, 
typical muzhik—he labors on the Thael.- 
man Collective Farm near Moscow—refuses 
to part with his boroda (beard). Three 
centuries ago Peter the Great told his 
backward barons to court civilization with 
a razor. The whimsical monarch’s edict 
had little effect in the steppes, as students 
of national physiognomies know. 
Communists consider beards a menace to 
health. When Moscow’s magnificent sub- 
way opened a year ago, a decree barred all 
beavers. Last week the government an- 
nounced 700 barbershops will open this 
year, and 1,400 others in 1937. 








a budget. The orthodox, theoretically 
balanced account confounded inflation- 
fearing businessmen but confirmed plu- 
tocrats’ gloomy expectations: it includ- 
ed a “soak-the-rich” tax system. 

With funds from high levies on large 
incomes and estates, Savage proposes 
to make good on two campaign prom- 
ises: (1) pension increases for widows 
and the aged; (2) higher compensation 
for miners’ injuries (though chiefly ag- 
ricultural, the two islands at the bot- 
tom of the Pacific also produce coal 
and iron). 

Savage already had fulfilled a third 
election promise: two weeks ago Par- 
liament abolished all government and 
industrial wage cuts caused by the de- 
pression. The Premier has_ also 
launched a national health-insurance 
program, giving sick workers at least 
$6 a week and hospital care. 

New Deal wheels began turning as 
early as January. The Labor Par- 
liament then acted to gain control of 
the monetary and credit system: it 
passed a bill enabling the government 
to purchase private stockholdings in 
the Reserve Bank of New Zealand. 


Other points in the 29-year-old Do- 
minion’s New Deal: a general 40-hour 
week and a commodity price control 
similar to NRA. 

A sharp upswing in New Zealand's 
trade—foreign and domestic—has abet- 
ted Savage’s plans. Increased exports 
of frozen meat, butter, and agricultural 
products have increased the country’s 
favorable trade balance by $30,000,000 
in six months. 
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¢ Grasshoppers covered North Dakota’s 
highways. Dust drifts buried broken 
roadside fences. Dirty yellow fields, 
baked hard as city sidewalks, stretched 
to the horizon. Here and there, dried- 
out alkali lakes and sloughs lay white 
as buffalo skulls. 





¢ A caravan of derelicts limped through 
Miles City in eastern Montana. From 
the Dakotas came thousands of weary 
farmers, victims of recurrent cycles of 
droughts, poor crops, low prices. They 
were moving West, as their grand- 
fathers had before them. But now 
there were no new frontiers, only well- 
developed communities resentful of the 
transients. 


Crisis: Last week brought official 
confirmation of a fact long suspected in 
the parched lands between the Alle- 
ghanies and the Rockies: this drought, 
said Joseph B. Kincer, head of the 
Weather Bureau’s climate and crop 
weather division, was “‘the worst in the 
climatological history of the country.” 

Losses to farmers soared past $1,000,- 
000,000 and continued to rise at the rate 
of $25,000,000 a day. The Agriculture 
Department added 85 counties in eight 
States—South Dakota, Oklahoma, Iowa, 
Georgia, Minnesota, Nebraska, Virginia, 
and West Virginia—to its emergency 
drought map. The list totaled 841 
counties in twenty States, including 
every county in both North and South 
Dakota and all but ten in Oklahoma. 

In the great corn belt stretching 
through Missouri, Iowa, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Oklahoma, and South Dakota, 
one-half the crop rustled, gray and 
withered, in the hot wind. Scattered 
rains during the week in Iowa and Ne- 
braska came too late to save more than 
afew stands. 





































RevizF: The publicity divisions of 
the two Federal agencies most active 
in drought relief staged a warm battle 
of words last week. 

The Works Progress Administration 
announced that 40,000 farmers have 
temporary relief jobs and that 53,000 
more would go to work soon. Then the 
WPA boasted: “Practically all relief so 
far extended to drought-stricken farm- 
trs has been through the WPA, and 
the WPA is now prepared to handle the 
tntire drought-relief program.” 

Straightway the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration issued a counterstatement. 
Not only had the RA already granted 
‘mergency aid to 32,191 farmers, it 
said, but “under its present drought- 
telief program the RA is in position to 
‘are for at least 125,000 families if 
necessary.” 


Both had done much to relieve dis- 
tess. The RA’s $18.50-a-month grants 
tad tided over many a farmer until the 
WPA’s jobs were ready; on many WPA 
Projects, prospective workers had first 
























DROUGHT: Worst in History of United States 


Leads to Relief Flight and Political Arguments 
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to obtain certificates of need from RA 
officials. 


Pouitics: Inevitably, in a campaign 
year, drought conditions caused politi- 
cal argument. New Deal critics blamed 
the administration’s crop restrictions 
for helping to produce a scarcity which 
has turned the United States from a 
wheat-exporting nation into a wheat- 
importing nation second to Great Brit- 
ain. In Nebraska and South Dakota, Re- 
publican candidates attributed the 
drought to divine wrath incurred by New 
Deal destruction of crops and livestock. 


On the other hand, many observers 
insisted that the drought would 
strengthen New Deal reelection chances. 
The disaster graphically portrayed the 
need for Federal assistance when State 
resources gave out. Moreover, practical 
politicians realized that every one of 
the thousands recently helped by the 
government would be grateful to the 
administration. 
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Drought Relief: Destitute Farmers Left Ruined Fields for WPA Jobs 


Pay Day: WPA Checks Will Help Buy Seeds for Next Year’s Crop 
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In Topeka, Gov. Alf Landon was 
credited with obtaining reduced rail- 
road rates on water, hay, and forage 
shipped into Kansas drought areas. At 
the same time, however, the roads 
granted similar reductions on like ship- 
ments to Colorado, Missouri, Minnesota, 
and Nebraska. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission had already author- 
ized low emergency rates into the hard- 
est-hit States—the Dakotas, Montana, 
and Wyoming. 

At Hyde Park, President Roosevelt 
took cognizance of the raised eyebrows 
which greeted his recent statement that 
he intended to make a “nonpolitical” 
tour of the drought area this month. 
During a press conference in the library 
of his mother’s home, the President 
broke his usual rule and allowed report- 
ers to quote him directly: “It is a great 
disservice to the proper administration 
of any government to link human misery 
with partisan politics.” 

Three days later 


Mr. Roosevelt 
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casually announced that during his two- 
week trip through the Middle West he 
would call a conference of the Gover- 
nors of Iowa, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
Missouri, and Kansas. “Did you say 
Kansas?” blurted out a startled re- 
porter. The President smiled and 
nodded. 

Although Mr. Roosevelt, his exact 
schedule still uncertain, set no date for 
the unprecedented conference between 
a President and the Presidential nomi- 
nee of another party, Governor Landon 
accepted the suggestion unreservedly: 
“If there is any meeting anywhere at 
any time of benefit to Kansas, I will at- 
tend as the Governor of Kansas.” 

Despite the President’s intention to 
divorce his drought-inspection tour 
from politics, newspapers agreed that 
this trip would have political effects. 


One reporter at Hyde Park button- 
holed James A. Farley, Democratic 
campaign committee chairman: “Is the 
drought trip still nonpolitical?” 


Receiving an affirmative reply, the 
newspaper man inquired: “There is no 
doubt, is there, that later the Presi- 
dent will enter the campaign?” 

Chairman Farley smiled. 


BLIND: Mia Guides Her Master 
On Trek Across the Continent 


In 1929, Mrs. Harrison Eustis founded 
The Seeing Eye, a Morristown, N. J., 
school where both people and dogs at- 
tend classes. The people—who are blind 
—learn to follow; the canny German 
shepherds learn to lead. Three months 
ago, the National Institute of Social 
Sciences gave Mrs. Eustis a gold medal 
for ‘“‘distinguished services rendered to 
humanity.” 

Last week, The Seeing Eye scored 


wild 
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Mia Led the Way, Coast to Coast 


again. Russell Darbo, 27-year-old Uni- 
versity of California law student and 
Seeing Eye graduate, followed his dog 
Mia into New York. They had hitch- 
hiked from the Pacific Coast in 33 days. 
While Mia rested, Darbo’s New York 
hostess guided him to a tactile inspec- 
tion of a model Pullman berth in 
Pennsylvania Station. Guards objected. 
“IT wish I’d had Mia with me,” said 
Darbo. “They wouldn’t have got us 
out.” 

Mia will go home in a baggage car. 
With money earned by writing his ex- 
periences for an Oakland, Calif., paper, 
Darbo will ride in a Pullman. 


* 
WPA: Pathe Wins Film Contract 
As New Deal ‘Goes Hollywood’ 


May 6, 1935, President Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt blotted his slanting 
signature on Executive Order No. 7034. 
He had established the Works Progress 
Administration “to move from the re- 
lief rolls ... the maximum number of 
persons in the shortest time possible.” 

WPA Administrator Harry L. Hop- 
kins found another purpose for work- 
relief funds. He contracted for a series 
of films propagandizing his agency’s 
activities. Last week Pathe News Inc. 
focused cameras on productions “of 
such high entertainment standard as to 
be acceptable for exhibition” in any 
public theatre. 

Sample scripts suggested by WPA: 

WOMEN’S WORK: Finnish women in 
Keweenaw County [Michigan]. Show 
mother of four on dole, children 
hungry; she is assigned to a WPA job 
as a weaver, at a security wage, chil- 
dren happy; she resumes her crafts- 
manship, enabling her to sell the prod- 
ucts of her loom and become self- 
supporting. 

RECREATION : Grandnephew of Sitting 
Bull is Recreation Director in Baraga 
County. He has feathers, tomahawk, 
war paint, and a horse. 


Administrator Hopkins’s _ restless 
mind first grasped the idea last Febru- 
ary when he saw a Pathe-produced film 
flattering Indiana’s WPA. He emerged 
from the Washington projection room 
with a question: Could WPA’s own Mo- 
tion Picture Record Division prepare 
twenty like it within 60 days? The 
answer was No. 

With election nine months away, his 
headquarters then announced it would 
ask commercial companies to bid on 
30—not 20—such films. 

Republican House Leader Bertrand 
H. Snell stormed: “I, for one, vigor- 
ously protest this shocking distortion of 
the relief program to the direct services 
of the New Deal Presidential cam- 
paign.” 

Last month WPA invited 41 concerns 
to bid on an indefinite number of 600- 
foot pictures ‘“‘to present to the citizens 
of a particular State, or area, informa- 
tion about the operations of WPA in 
that State, or area.” Only five firms 
responded, and Pathe won hands down. 

For $4,280 per reel, Pathe agreed to 
furnish the films, complete with sound. 


At no additional cost, Pathe also obji- 
gated itself to exhibit one WPA story 
each month through its nationally dis. 
tributed newsreel. 

The latter clause eliminated Pathe’s 
four competitors—concerns with no fa- 
cilities for newsreel distribution. 

It also eliminated Paramount, Fox 
Movietone, and Hearst Metrotone. In- 
vited to submit estimates, their man- 
agers charged the clause compromised 
reportorial integrity. Universal News. 
reel, unsolicited through “an oversight,” 
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Harry Hopkins, Newsreel Producer 


recently advertised it had “no candidate 
for political preference.” 

His men busily cranking in the field, 
Jack S. Connolly, Pathe’s general man- 
ager, paused last week to deny his com- 
pany had sold its birthright. He ex- 
pected WPA’s large-scale operations to 
provide enough straight news for un- 
prejudiced releases. The contract didn't 
specify the kind of WPA story to be 
distributed. 

“If we get a dam blowing up, we'll 
shoot it and show it.” 

As for the 600-foot talkies, they be- 
come government property once they 
are approved. Pathe has nothing to do 
with their exhibition. 

Still, the trade maintained a dubious 
attitude—as did the Republican Na- 
tional Committee: “Propaganda . 
paid for out of relief funds.” 


s 
CHICAGO: Thompson Rides Back 


Into News on a Lemke Platform 


Breaking all precedent, British news- 
papers on Apr. 8, 1931, heralded an 
American municipal election with fea- 
tured stories. To get additional news, 
six of them put through telephone calls 
to the United States. 

William Hale Thompson, Chicago's 
flag-waving, English-hating Mayor, had 
lost to Anton Cermak by a huge ma- 
jority. Chicago at last had tired of Big 
Bill’s “color”—his rabble-rousing 
speeches, his garish campaign parades, 
his efforts to destroy schoolbooks which 
said pleasant things about England, and 
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nis threats to “punch King George in 
the snoot” if his Majesty ever showed 
up in the Loop. 

Defeat brought obscurity to Thomp- 
son. In 1932 he helped manage Len 
Small’s unsuccessful campaign for Gov- 


ernor of Illinois. Last Winter the 
Supreme Court of Illinois brought him 
headlines by ruling he must account for 
qg $31,000 unexpended surplus from 
flood-relief funds collected in 1927. Ex- 
cept for a few such events, Big Bill lived 
quietly, managing his huge real-estate 
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W. H. (Big Bill) Thompson: ‘My 
Platform Will Curl Their Hair’ 


holdings from his La Salle Street office. 

Last week he bounded noisily into the 
hews again, announcing he was out for 
Governor of Illinois on William Lemke’s 
Union party ticket. He endorsed the 
Townsend Plan, paid compliments to 
followers of Father Coughlin and Huey 
Long, and claimed 300,000 persons had 
already pledged to support him. 

“We will have half a million people at 
our coming-out party,” he promised. 
“I will then announce my platform and, 
take it from me, it will curl their hair.” 


MISSOURI: Kansas City’s Boss 
Rises to New Statewide Power 


Thirty-eight years ago, in Kansas 
City’s slummy North End, an Irish sa- 
loonkeeper names James Pendergast 
turned his bar into headquarters for a 
minor Democratic political gang. On 
his death thirteen years later, his 
brother Tom inherited control of the 
organization, by then an important fac- 
tion in local politics. 

Last week that same brother, Thomas 
Joseph Pendergast, lay ill in the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel in New York, direct- 
ing by telephone a Missouri primary 
‘ampaign which swept him to the 
highest peak in his career as boss. By 
& majority of 350,000 votes his candi- 
date for Governor, a rural nurseryman 
tamed Lloyd C. Stark, received the 
Democratic nomination. In a Supreme 
Court judgeship race, Pendergast’s 
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candidate, Ernest S. Gannt, won by 
more than 100,000, although part of 
the Boss’s machine dared oppose him. 
Total primary votes—700,000 Demo- 
cratic and 300,000 Republicans—indi- 
cated what may happen in November. 

In the post-1930 era, which brought 
the collapse of other great machines— 
notably New York’s Tammany Hall 
and Philadelphia’s Vare organization— 
“Big Tom” Pendergast tucked Kansas 
City into his vest pocket and went on 
to dominate the State of Missouri. 
Today he stands as the last of the 
old-school, backstage bosses, still un- 
conquered, unreformed, and unashamed. 


Power: Since he first took charge of 
the little North End organization, Tom 
Pendergast’s power and bank roll have 
fattened considerably. 

At first, his faction worked as part 
ot Joseph B. Shannon’s citywide ma- 
chine. Then he gradually shoved Shan- 
non into the background. Last week 
it was Shannon, now a Congressman, 
who led the unsuccessful anti-Pender- 
gast revolt in the judgeship primary. 

In 1932 Tom Pendergast, complete 
master of Kansas City, branched out. 
He took Judge Guy B. Park off an ob- 
scure county circuit bench and elected 
him Governor. Two years later, the 
Boss picked Harry S. Truman, another 
county judge, as United States Senator 
—leaving no doubt that he had risen 
to Statewide power. 

As to personal wealth, Pendergast 
has said: “I’ve made a lot of money, 
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THE PRESIDENT: 


Appointed Ronald Ransom of Atlanta vice 
chairman of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System, a _ position 
created by the Banking Act of 1935. 

DEPARTMENTS: 

Treasury Department announced that WPA 
workers investigating taxpayers subject to 
income, alcohol, and miscellaneous taxes 
had uncovered $16,494,811.75 additional 
revenue due the government. The cost of 
the investigation to June 30: $5,282,- 
069.73. 

Ernest G. Draper, Acting Secretary of Com- 
merce, reported the results of a three-year 
study of unemployment figures showing 


9,550,000 persons out of work—a decrease 
of 5,550,000 since March, 1933. 

Treasury Secretary Morgenthau demoted Jo- 
seph E. Murphy, Assistant Chief of the 
Secret Service, and Grady L. Boatwright, 


head of the Service’s St. Paul office, for 
“spying activities’ on members of the 
Department of Justice. 

Treasury Department reported imports of 
distilled liquor for the fiscal year 1936 
of 9,803,235 gallons—an increase cf 31 per 


cent over the preceding year. Duty col- 
lections amounted to $33,353,989—8 per 
cent less than 1935 because of a 50 per 
cent reduction in duties. 


OTHER AGENCIES: 


Aubrey Williams, Deputy WPA Administra- 
tor, reported that the number of persons 
receiving general relief in March, 1936, to- 
taled 5,681,000—217,000 more than in 
March, 1935, before the WPA program 
went into effect. The 3,751,000 on Federal 
relief jobs in March received an average 
wage of $45.91 per month. 

Federal Home Loan Bank Board announced 
building activity in June was 51 per cent 
higher than in May, 250 per cent higher 
than June, 1935, and greater than any 
month since the Fall of 1929. 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 


(Week ended Aug. 6) 


Receipts ...cccccee eecccvcccese $131,665,839.73 
Expenditures .cccccsccccsesess $147,426,963.17 
Balance ...ccccece eoercceccesce $2,222,898,967.75 
Deficit, fiscal year.....cee.---- $135,487,839.46 
Publie Debt. ccccccccsesocses $33,419,780,110.73 


“Official news not reported elsewhere in department. 
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but not out of politics.” Most of his 
seven-figure fortune has come from his 
Ready Mixed Concrete Co. and Thomas 
J. Pendergast Wholesale Liquor Co., 
which he reopened after repeal. He 
admits that his political position may 
account for some of his companies’ 
profits but denies he consciously exerts 
pressure. 

The Boss is proud of the fact that 
critics rarely complain of either the 
price or the quality of his products. 
Even the Hoover administration once 
bought concrete from him for a new 
postoffice. 


MeEruHops: About sunrise each morn- 
ing before his illness, Pendergast used 
to drive from his $100,000 modified- 
Italian mansion to the shabby offices 
of the Jackson Democratic Club— 
official name of his machine. There, 
seated behind a battered desk, he 
snapped curt answers to a line of some 
300 bankers, bums, and everyday citi- 
zens who wanted to see the Boss. 
Afternoons he spent at his concrete 
company’s Office. 

Any hungry citizen who called at 
Pendergast headquarters could count 
on a free meal. Any who met the Boss 
on the street could be sure Big Tom 
would dole out one of the pocketful of 
quarters he carries for the purpose. 
Annually at Christmastime the ma- 
chine feeds 5,000. 

Tom Pendergast, who looks like a 
cartoonist’s conception of bossism, 
rarely risks his popularity and power on 
incompetent officials. Most of his office- 
holders are reasonably capable, some 
ultra-efficient. The city is far from 
bankrupt, and its bonds are selling 
at a premium. Pendergast doesn’t 
meddle with things that might bring 
trouble. He keeps hands off the school 
system and is careful in dealing with the 
police department. 


ConTROL: Last week the Boss missed 
his first election in 25 years. Stricken 
with coronary thrombosis at the Demo- 
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T. J. Pendergast: ‘A Boss Doesn’t 
Have to Be a Grafter or a Robber’ 
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While Jeffersonians Kirby, 


cratic Convention in Philadelphia, he re- 
tired to the Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York and has been there since. Now 66, 
he must rest for months and may never 
return to full activity. 

Meanwhile, control of the machine 
rests with his 40-year-old nephew, 
James M. Pendergast, son of a third 
Pendergast brother. Big Tom has 
schooled young Jim in all the arts of 
machine politics and lectured him on the 
Pendergast philosophy of boss rule. 

In that philosophy, there is little 
idealism. Typical Pendergast state- 
ments: 

“I’m not bragging when I say I run 
the show in Kansas City. I am boss 
. .. I have controlled Kansas City for 
25 years, and I'll continue in control 
as long as I treat the people right. 

“How do I do it? Well, here’s how: 
I am honest with the people. I give 
them a good government. I take care 
of the poor. I give out all the jobs I 
can find ...I am the home relief of 
Kansas City. My organization, all by 
itself, sees to it that not a family goes 
hungry in the city. We raise funds by 
securing donations from the city and 
State employes . A political boss 
doesn’t have to be a grafter or a robber.” 





CAMPAIGN 


DEMOCRATS: Anti-New Dealers 
Meet, Debate, and Adopt a Name 





Mrs. James A. Farley didn’t hear the 
goings on three floors beneath her last 
Friday. By coincidence, she was stop- 
ping in an eighth-floor suite at the Book- 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, while an ornate 
ehamber on the fifth floor echoed with 
vilification of Messrs. Farley and Roose- 
velt. 


Forty-two anti-New Deal Democrats 
held a meeting. There were confirmed 
Roosevelt-haters like James A. Reed, 
former Missouri Senator, and John H. 
Kirby, Texas lumber magnate; recent 





Colby, and Ely Called for Landon .. . 
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converts to anti-New Dealism like ex- 
Gov. Joseph B. Ely of Massachusetts; 
and habitual bolters like Bainbridge 
Colby and Henry Breckinridge, New 
York attorneys. 

Notable anti-Roosevelt absentees in- 
cluded Gov. Eugene Talmadge, busy 
campaigning in Georgia; Gov. William 
A. Comstock, who felt his presence 
might injure his political status in Mich- 
igan; and Alfred E. Smith, who simply 
declined to attend. 

Sterling E. Edmunds, wealthy St. 
Louis lawyer and friend of James Reed, 
had called the conference to decide 
what action anti-New Deal Democrats 
should take in the current campaign. 
After two days of Roosevelt denunci- 
ation the group found it had decided 
precious little. 

The conference quickly turned down 
plans for founding a new party. Former 
Governor Ely’s proposal to endorse Alf 
M. Landon met a like fate—because 
Southerners recalled the political os- 
tracism that befell’ the “Hoovercrats” 
of 1928. Members agreed only to urge 
other anti-New Dealers either to vote 
for Landon or stay away from the 
polls. For that purpose, they banded 
togetrer as ‘National Jeffersonian 
Democrats,” elected ex-Senator Reed 
temporary chairman, and decided to 
establish headquarters in St. Louis. 

In a 1,000-word resolution, they 
summed up their grievances: ‘The 
Democrats of the nation see today a 
President calling himself Democratic 

. . turning his back upon the party 
platform ... and replacing the doc- 
trines of Democracy with the tenets 
and teachings of a blended communism 
and socialism ... This is more than a 
deviation which can be corrected, or a 
lapse which can be cured, or an honest 
mistake which can be forgiven. It dis- 
closes a perversion of heart and spirit 
which can neither be remedied nor con- 
doned . . . We will therefore not sup- 
port for reelection the candidates of the 
Philadelphia convention.” 

As the conferees adjourned, they 
found fagged reporters had been play- 
ing anagrams with the movable letters 
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Al Smith Postponed His Walk 





on a bulletin board outside. A routine 
sign identifying the meeting room had 
been changed to read: 
HOORAY FOR F D R AND GIN 
ET TU COUGHLIN 


© 
REPUBLICANS: Talking Tour 
Starts Hush-Hamilton Movement 


“Who is the Republican candidate, 
anyway—Landon or Hamilton?” 

With that tart query, Secretary of 
the Interior Ickes last June summarized 
his reaction to the headline-making 
activities of John D. M. Hamilton, Re- 
publican National Chairman. Last 
week, Landon advisors in Topeka and 
Republican leaders elsewhere asked 
substantially the sante question. 

They clearly disliked the spectacle of 
Hamilton making speeches at every 
stop in his cross-country airplane tour, 
while Alf M. Landon sat quietly at 
home. 


TRANSITION: Two months ago at the 
Republican National Convention, John 
Hamilton made a hit with newspaper 
men. His tactful handling of Landon’s 
candidacy impressed them. They liked 
his efficient manner, his apparent 
frankness, his effective speechmaking, 
and his clean-cut look. Feature writers 
portrayed him as a youthful political 
amateur—a young Lochinvar come out 
of the West to remodel the G.O.P. Some 
even accepted his own self-appraisal— 
“just a country lawyer.” 

Actually, John Hamilton, protege of 
the late Kansas Republican boss, Dave 
Mulvane, had battled through State 
politics for eighteen years. Far from 4 
“country lawyer,” he had won a repu- 
tation in Kansas as the urbane counsel 
for a national association of insurance 
companies. 

As soon as this year’s convention ad- 
journed, Hamilton, in his new role 4s 
national chairman, began to show the 
results of his training. His aura o 
amateurism dissolved in outpourings of 
political speeches, grandiose predictions, 
and elaborate campaign plans. 
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Critical columnists and editorial writ- 
ers soon reappraised John Hamilton as 
an Arrow collar edition of James A. 
Farley. In some ways, they found him 
an even better wirepuller than his Dem- 
ocratic rival. He could talk. to Wall 
Street financiers in their own suave 
language. Yet amid county chairmen 
in the sticks, John Hamilton could 
handshake and backslap with all the 
gusto of his brother Elk, Jim Farley. 

In making election forecasts, Hamil- 
ton showed he could outdo the Demo- 
cratic chairman. . Landon, he said, 
would carry “all but six Southern 
States.” Later he improved on that: 
“J wouldn’t be surprised if we took them 
- 


SPEECHES: When Jim Farley became 
head of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, the old conception of a party 
chairman as a behind-the-scenes man- 
ager vanished. He literally poured 
forth speeches. This Summer, John 
Hamilton has smashed the Farley rec- 
ord to smithereens, reeling off as many 
as three or four formal addresses a day. 

In a moment of extreme candor last 
Winter, Hamilton explained his cam- 
paigning philosophy: “The Republicans 
who say we should talk on constructive 
issues don’t know their politics. Peo- 
ple vote their dislikes . . . It may not 
be sportsmanlike to work on that basis, 
but this is not a time to sit around and 
be nice.” 

Last week neither sitting around nor 
being nice—to the New Deal—particu- 
larly occupied him. With a retinue of 
stenographers, publicity men, and ad- 
visers, he hedgehopped from Chicago 
to the Pacific Coast aboard a chartered 
transport plane. Every stop brought a 
Hamilton speech. Each speech wal- 
loped the New Deal and struck at some 
chord dear to local hearts. 

In North Dakota, Minnesota, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Montana, and Wyoming, 
he spoke to farmers. He didn’t criticize 
AAA bounty payments, as he had done 
in New England. Instead he rapped at 
Roosevelt tariff policies, claimed they 
had flooded the land with Canadian 
grain and livestock, and warned that 
New Dealers might open the gates to 
Mexican cattle. 

In silver-producing Utah he gave as- 
surance that Landon’s championship of 
“sound currency” did not “preclude a 
favorable consideration of silver.” 

In the State of Washington, territory 
of the TVA-like Grand Coulee power 
and reclamation project, he promised: 
“You need have no fear that the... 
project will be abandoned.” 

By the week’s end, anti-Hamilton 
complaints were raining on Governor 
Landon. Eastern conservatives disliked 
his silver hints. Charles Taft, chief Lan- 
don adviser on policies, objected to his 
tariff blasts. Even The New York Her- 
ald Tribune emitted an editorial com- 
Plaint: “A national chairman, leaping 
from State to State on a good-will tour, 
is in no position to attempt an expres- 
Sion of his chief’s views.” 

This week in Topeka word leaked out 
that after Aug. 22, John Hamilton will 
Settle down and attend to organization 
work—as Jim Farley is already doing. 
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EXHIBIT: Moran Pictures Draw 


Crowds to Government Gallery 








The Yosemite Museum in Govern- 
ment Center, Calif., has realized a mu- 
seum Official’s most optimistic pipe 
dream: galleries bulging with visitors. 
Last week C. A. Harwell, Park Natural- 
ist, reported an attendance of 84,150 
in the first two months of the Thomas 
Moran (1837-1926) Memorial Exhi- 
bition. 

Presented to the government last year 
by Ruth Moran, the late artist’s daugh- 
ter, the show consists of drawings, 
paintings, and personal belongings. It 
is the museum’s first important venture 
in pure art; under the direction of the 
National Park Service, the gallery here- 
tofore has housed natural history ex- 
hibits almost exclusively. 


Moran was one of the first artists to 
penetrate the vast territory, parts of 
which have since become various gov- 
ernment reservations: the Yosemite, 
Zion, Grand Canyon, and Grand Teton 
National Parks. 


Completely immersed in the color 
theories of J. M. W. Turner—whose 
work he sedulously copied on earlier 
trips to England—he found made-to- 
order models in the West’s brilliant- 
hued topography. When other Ameri- 
can artists turned their eyes toward 
Europe, Moran attempted to record his 
impressions of a vast new world. His 


Thomas Moran Painted the West in Brilliant Hues 











left hand wielded the palette of Turner 
while his right rather sentimentally 
portrayed his native land’s glories. 

In 1871 the artist accompanied the 
first United States Territorial Survey 
into the Yellowstone region, and the 
government immediately purchased his 
resulting “Grand Canyon of the Yel- 
lowstone.” After that he dedicated his 
life to this part of America. His friends, 
amused by his obsession, dubbed him 
“Thomas Yellowstone Moran,” cutting 
it eventually to an affectionate “T.Y.” 


Back East he left a growing family. 
His daughter, who still lives in his East 
Hampton, Long Island, studio, tells 
characteristic stories of her father. 


Between trips he settled down at the 
studio to a feverish program of work. 
Clients drove him wild with their con- 
tinual bickering over prices. Starting 
interviews with a firm front, he gen- 
erally ended by taking whatever they 
offered—to end the ordeal. 


Another perennial weakness was 
buying strange odds and ends. In Eu- 
rope he acquired a 40-foot gondola carved 
elaborately enough for a Medici. The 
empty hull still lies on the side lawn at 
East Hampton, some of its carvings and 
chairs help furnish the studio. 


Nothing pleased him so much as 
building into his own home a window 
or mantelpiece taken from a dismantled 
New York house. The studio’s front 
door, a quaint affair of heavy green 
glass and leaded panes, bears the num- 
ber 938: a wrecking crew had cast it 
off while demolishing a Broadway 
mansion. 
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BirtTupay: Mrs. Edith Kermit Roose- 
velt, widow of President Theodore 
Roosevelt, 75, Aug. 6. Rain kept her 
home at Sagamore Hill, while her fam- 
ily went to the Bayville, Long Island, 
rally that Oyster Bay Republicans 
staged in her honor. 


..-Col. Jacob Ruppert, brewer, owner 
of the New York Yankees, and backer 
of Admiral Byrd’s last Antarctic ex- 
pedition, 69, Aug. 5. He advised “all 
men... to go ahead and get married 
... the only sensible way of life. I re- 
main a bachelor, though.” 


..-Nathalia Crane, former child prod- 
igy who at 9 published her first book 
of poems, “The Janitor’s Boy,” 23, Aug. 
11. She interrupted work on two books 
of poetry—‘‘one ... on the state of the 
world and one... a sonnet sequence” 
—to entertain a few friends at a “sub- 
dued” birthday party in her Brooklyn, 
N. Y., home. 


MARRIED: Adolph B. Spreckels and 
his second cousin, Geraldine Spreckels, 
both of the California sugar family, in 
London, England. 


..-James Wallington, radio announcer, 
and Betty Jane Cooper, dancer recent- 
ly in George White’s “Scandals,” in 
Detroit, Mich. 


...Guy Waggoner, 52, oilman and Ar- 
lington Downs, Texas, race-track own- 
er, and Virginia Joan Green, 20-year- 
old Dallas shopgirl—his sixth wife—at 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

ARRIVED: Right Rev. and Right Hon. 
Arthur Foley Winnington-Ingram, Bish- 
op of London, from England for a 24- 
hour stop in New York—to visit the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine and 
Radio City—before going on to Ontario, 
Canada, for a family reunion and salm- 
on fishing. 


..-Helen Hull Jacobs, winner of the 
English women’s singles championship 
at Wimbledon last month, in New York, 
from England. At Forest Hills, Long 
Island, she started practice for the 
coming American matches, when she 
will defend her United States singles 
championship and the doubles title she 
holds with Mrs. Sarah Palfrey Fabyan. 


.-+-Howell King, Negro welterweight 
of Detroit, Mich., and Joseph Church, 
featherweight of Batavia, N. Y., the 
two “homesick” boxers sent back from 
the Olympic games, in New York, from 
Germany. They announced plans to 
turn professional, denied the home- 
sickness charges, but could not ex- 
plain their dismissal. 


..+Max Schmeling, heavyweight boxer 
who defeated Joe Louis two months 
ago, in New York, on the airship Hin- 
denburg from Germany, where for the 
past month he has received the plaudits 
of his homeland, to begin training for 
his championship bout with James J. 
Braddock next month. 

DEPARTED: Fred Astaire, dancer and 
film actor, from New York, for a 
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Ethel. Merman Packs Seasick Pills 
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Colonel Ruppert Remains a Bachelor 
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The Bishop of London Vacations 
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European vacation. For his autograph- 
clamoring audience, he extemporized a 
tap dance on the ship’s railing. 


-..Ethel Merman, musical comedy 
star, fortified with a large supply of 
seasick remedies, from New York, for 
her first ocean voyage and a brief Euro- 
pean holiday before beginning rehears- 
als for the September opening of “Red 
Hot and Blue,” Cole Porter’s new show, 


.-+ William Randolph Hearst, publisher, 
from New York, for Italy and the baths 
at Bad Nauheim, Germany. He foresaw 
that “Landon will be overwhelmingly 
elected.” 


Diep: Joseph Lincoln Steffens, 70, 
author, lecturer, and first reformer- 
journalist of the “muckraking era’’— 
the early 1900s—of a heart attack, at 
his Carmel, Calif., home. His series of 
magazine articles rocked the nation 
with exposes of corruption and greed 
in city and State governments; yet he 
made friends with the “bosses.” If 
they were “big enough and bad enough,” 
he maintained, they seemed “to be as 
eager to do great good as great evil.” 
Carrying his studies into European 
States, Steffens found the “system”’ the 
same everywhere: “. . . not an acci- 
dental consequence of the -wickedness 
of bad men but the impersonal effect 
of natural causes ...” He last re- 
corded his lifelong search for truth in 
“The Autobiography of Lincoln Stef- 
fens,” best seller of 1931. 


.--Marion Anthony Zioncheck, 35, 
Democratic Representative from Wash- 
ington. In his wife’s sight he leaped 
from a window of his fifth-floor cam- 
paign offices in the Seattle, Wash., Arc- 
tic Building. His arrest last New Year’s 
Eve—when he plugged in all the num- 
bers of a Washington, D. C., switch- 
board—started a round of antics, 
arrests, and fines that in June led to 
his confinement for mental observation 
in a Towson, Md., sanitarium. Two 
weeks later he escaped by climbing a 
714-foot wall. Allowed to go home to 
Seattle, he had since been mapping his 
campaign for reelection—‘“to prove I 
am neither crazy or foolish.” 


.-.-Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews, 
author, after an operation, at her home 
near Syracuse, N. Y. Her best-known 
story was “The Perfect Tribute,” a 
tale about Abraham Lincoln and a Con- 
federate soldier. . 


..-William Shankland Andrews, 78, 
her husband, retired Justice of the New 
York State Court of Appeals, acciden- 
tally, of a broken neck when he fell 
from bed reaching for a glass of milk, 
at Syracuse three days after his wife's 
death. 


.-- John Jackson McSwain, 61, Demo- 
cratic Representative from South Car- 
olina since 1920, of a heart attack, at 
the Veterans Hospital, Columbia, S. C. 
Chairman of the House Military Affairs 
Committee, McSwain last Fall pro- 
voked a minor international crisis: in- 
advertently he permitted publication of 
secret military testimony that included 
plans for an air-force post on the un- 
armed Canadian border. 
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XI OLYMPICS: James Cleveland 
Owens’s Name Led All the Rest 


As the games draw to a close (final 
day Aug. 16), it seems definitely proved 
that the United States ranks low in 
fencing, water polo, soccer, field hockey, 
field handball, cycling, and shooting, 
but has the best sprinters, pole vault- 
ers, and jumpers; that Finland still 
turns out the most durable long-dis- 
tance runners; that Peru produces good 
soccer players and India good field 
hockeyists; that Japan is on her way 
to championships in running and swim- 
ming; that Germany’s women are the 
strongest; that the British Empire has 
the best miler in Jack Lovelock, also 
the fastest walker in Harold Whitlock; 
that Austria excels at canoeing; that 
the Egyptians are tops at weight lift- 
ing; and that the ebony shoulders of 
Jesse Owens tower above any other 
individual who competed. 

Lower left, Owens is shown with a 
blanket over his head chatting with his 
boyhood hero, Ralph Metcalfe, in Ber- 





lin. There last week the supreme cinder 
star won two Olympic events. He took 
the 200-meter dash in world-record 
time of 20.7 and led the United States 
400-meter relay team to a world record 
of 39.8. These victories, added to his 
triumphs of a fortnight ago in the 
100-meter sprint and the broad jump, 
equaled Paavo Nurmi’s achievement of 
winning four gold medals in the 1924 
Olympics. 

When 22-year-old Owens returns to 
the United States he’ll join his wife. At 
home, as well as on the track, he toes 
the mark. He spends much of his time 
pasting up a scrapbook of pictures and 
stories about himself. He neither drinks 
nor smokes. 

One of eight children of a cotton 
picker who now works in a Cleveland 
garage, Jesse got his first name from 
his initials (James Cleveland). This Fall 
he enters his senior year at Ohio State 
where he gets highest marks in physi- 
cal. education, lowest in psychology. 
Classmates think so much of him that 
they have already gilded a pair of his 
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SARATOGA IN AUGUST: During the Merry Season of New York’s 
Horse and Health Resort, the Joy-Chasing Visitor Follows Giddy Routine 


List 





1. Rising in Time for Lunch, He Goes to a Barber in One 
of the Town’s Ancient Hotels for a Shave and Racing Tips Sure Winners 


4. They’re Off! He Gets a Brief Thrill Until His Horse Falters at a Hurdle 
- « « (Right) He Asks Friends: ‘Who Do You Like in the Next Race?’ 


eon 
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7. After Dinner He Goes to an Auction of Yearlings. 8. The Funlover Winds Up at a Gambling House. 
His Eyes Pop When He Hears the Prices Wealthy Only 30 Miles From Governor Lehman in Albany, 
Folk Pay for Young, Unproven Horses. (A Son Six Are Operating Illegally: Arrowhead, Riley s 
of Man © War Sold for $18,000 Last Week) Chicago Club, Meadowbrook, Smith’s, Piping Rock 
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3. After His Round of Noonday Drinks, a Cabby Takes Him to the Race 
Track for 25 Cents .... Where (Right) Bookies Eagerly Accept His Money 
| aa 


¥ 


5. Late in the Day, Bookies Deposit His Contribution 


and Thousands of Other People’s Dollars in the Bank Parade: Lonely Waitresses, Society Girls, Chorines 
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mehile, People Suffering From Heart Attacks, Arthritis, Purgative. Right—at the Roosevelt Baths, a Man Sweats in 
Just That Tired Feeling Take Advantage of the Chance 


a Large Electric Cabinet; or If He Wishes; Takes Colonic Ir- 
Themselves, Inside and Out. Left—a Veteran Sips rigations, Massages, or Baths in Carbonated Water Which 
Water; There Are Two Other Kinds, Laxative and Irritates the Skin and Evens up the Circulation of the Blood 
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shoes and placed them in a trophy room. 
To help him through college, the Demo- 
cratic State Legislature pays him $717 
a session for running errands as a page 
boy. 

The Democrats now want him to run 
for office. 

Owens’s favorite politician is Presi- 
dent Roosevelt; his favorite screen beau- 
ty, Janet Gaynor; his favorite pastime, 
drawing; his favorite suit, full dress. 

His ambition is to cash in on profes- 
sional offers and teach industrial art or 
physical education. Whatever he does 
in the future, he has, by his marvelous 
feats on track paths, already done much 
to repair the shattered illusions suffered 
by his race when Joe Louis took it on 
the chin from Max Schmeling. 


ARCHERY: Experts Pull Strings 


For Accuracy and Long Distance 


Archery leads all sports—at least 
alphabetically, unless one chooses to 
refer to fishing as angling. In the opin- 
ion of this country’s 150,000 archers, 
their sport deserves much more than 
alphabetical leadership. 

Shouts of “Fast!”—a command to 
get out of the way, equivalent to the 
golfer’s “Fore!’’—echoed over a Battle 
Creek, Mich., field last week where 178 
exnert string pullers shot for the 56th 
National Archery Championship of the 
United States. 


Cuampions: The William Tell of 1936 
is Gilman Keasey, 27, of Corvallis, Ore., 
who retained the accuracy title he won 
last year by scoring a record-breaking 
2,995 points. Mrs. Gladys Hammer be- 
came the new Diana. She is a 36-year- 
old Californian who teaches physical 
education in a grammar school. Splin- 
tering her 6-foot yew bow on the first 
day of competition, she wrapped the 
split with linen strands and managed 
to score 1,930. 

A competition between men archers con- 
sists of two York rounds (which means 144 
arrows at 100 yards, 96 at 80 yards, and 48 
at 60 yards) followed by two American 
rounds (60 arrows at 60 yards, 60 at 50 
yards, 60 at 40 yards). Women shoot two 
National rounds (96 arrows at 60 yards and 
4S at 50 yards); then two Columbia rounds 
(48 arrows at 50 yards, 48 at 40 yards, and 
48 at 30 yards). The target measures 48 
inches in diameter. Hitting the gold bull’s- 
eye counts 9 points, the surrounding red cir- 
cle 7 points, the blue circle 5 points, the 
black 3, and the outer white circle 1 point. 

Trying for distance, rather than ac- 
curacy, appeals to many archers. Cur- 
tis Hill of Dayton, Ohio, reclined on the 
Battle Creek field last week, held the 
bow with his feet, pulled with both 
hands, and let fly an arrow that trav- 
eled 616 yards—a record, and three 
times as far as the average good golf- 
er drives a ball. 

The two games have much in com- 
mon. A coach gives the same instruc- 
tion as a golf pro: “Distribute the 
weight equally on both feet ... 
Straighten the knees but don’t stiffen 
them ... Relax ... Follow through 
- . - Don’t peep.” An archer does not 
aim at the target he intends to hit. 
To allow for the parabolic flight of his 
arrow, he aims at some object on the 
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YACHTING: Thomas Octave Murdoch 
Sopwith’s Endeavour II (in the background) 
takes the lead in a trial off Cowes, pre- 
paring for the 1937 America’s Cup Races— 
world series of the water and never won by 
England. The same day that Americans 
received word of Sopwith’s challenge, they 
also heard that the $150,000 British boat 
was dismasted and returned to the docks 
for the rest of the season. 





ground in front of the target when 
shooting a short distance, at some 
speck in the clouds when shooting a 
long distance. 


Costs: Membership in the National 
Archery Association, headquarters in 
Boston, Mass., costs $2; annual dues $2. 
Equipment—called tackle—varies wide- 
ly in price. But a good lemonwood bow 
can be bought for $8. Championship 
arrows cost as much as $20 a dozen 
because the three feathers on each ar- 
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row must match perfectly and come 
from the same side of a bird. For $1 
one can buy an arm-guard to protect 
the forearm from string cuts. Targets 
are priced around $17; target stands 
$2. Almost any old green hat pinned at 
the right, Robin Hood fashion, and a 
white shirt serves as a uniform. 


Hill Set a World’s Record Lying Down 
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MUSIC: Warner Publishers Give 
36,000 Songs Back to Crooners 


“Any person... upon complying with 
the provisions of this act, shall have the 
exclusive right .. . to perform the copy- 
righted work publicly for profit if it be 
a musical composition .. .” (Federal 
Cepyright Law of 1909). 

One night in 1913, Victor Herbert 
dropped into Shanley’s restaurant in 
Times Square, New York. On the stage 
a chorus and orchestra harmonized 
“Sweethearts,” a tune from Herbert’s 
comic opera of the same name. The 
composer called Shanley to his table, 
accused him of copyright infringement 
under the Federal statute, and de- 
manded compensation. Shanley argued 
that he charged no admission to his 
cabaret; therefore the performance was 
not “for profit.” 

Herbert sued. A hotel men’s associa- 
tion retained lawyers to defend Shanley. 
hat gave Herbert an idea. He decided 
composers would be helpless against 
wholesale music piracy unless they or- 
ganized. With John Philip Sousa, the 
march king, he founded the American 
Society of Composers, Authors, and 
Publishers. 

The society carried Herbert’s case 
through to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. In January, 1917, As- 
so-iate Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 
decided for the composers in a curt 
opinion: “If [music] pays, it pays out 
of the public’s pocket. Whether it pays 
or not, the purpose of employing it is 
profit, and that is enough.” 

That victory boomed ASCAP’s pres- 
tige. When radio arrived in the early 
‘20s, the society was strong enough to 
start a ten-year war to make broad- 
casters pay for the use of music. Copy- 
righted works constitute 70 per cent of 
the grist for radio’s mill. 

The National Association of Broad- 
casters claimed radio simply could not 
afford to pay. The argument fell flat 


Cole Porter Gets a $5,000 Slice of ASCAP’s Melon 


when industry began buying radio time 
in 1925. Then ASCAP produced figures 
on the sales of sheet music and record- 
ings: incessant repetition on the air 
had cut a hit tune’s life expectancy 
from twelve down to three months; 
sales had dropped 75 per cent since ra- 
dio had lured people away from the 
piano and phonograph. 

To the broadcasters, distress in Tin 
Pan Alley meant little. Their attorneys 
persuaded a Federal judge that music 
played in a studio was “private.” 

Later, that decision was reversed, and 
radio asked Congress to amend the 
copyright law in their favor. During 
hearings on the bill one Representative 
reproached ASCAP for contending that 
radio killed hit songs: ‘Come, come. 
Audiences never grow tired of ‘Dixie’ 
or ‘The Rock of Ages’.”” Most Congress- 
men sided with the composers and left 
the 1909 law unchanged. 


Pact: In 1932, radio gave in. Sta- 
tions agreed to pay ASCAP for the use 
of tunes written and published by its 
members. 

The society collects 5 per cent of 
every licensed station’s net receipts 
from commercial sponsors and a 
flat annual fee for music performed 
on unsponsored sustaining programs. 
ASCAP’s income—$4,000,000 last year 
—is split 50-50 between the writers’ 
group and the publishers’ group. Com- 
mittees then hand out checks to 247 
publishers and 1,124 composers and 
authors. 

Three factors determine a company’s 
share in the publishers’ half: (1) 
seniority as a society member; (2) 
usability of its songs for entertainment, 
as opposed to religious and educational 
purposes; (3) the actual number of 
times its tunes are performed. 

The composers divide their half ac- 
cording to classifications based on each 
writer’s hit-tune production. Men as 
successful as George Gershwin, Cole 
Porter, or Jerome Kern draw about 
$5,000 a year. Some writers turn out 
one good song, then find themselves 
written dry. They earn about $120. 
(Songsmiths have other sources of 


INTERNATIONAL 


RADIO CHECK LIST 
Aug. 15-21 





Light - face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern Daylight Sav- 
ing, 1 hour later than Standard. 


SAT. (15th): Anatomy: Dr. Morris Fishbein, 

editor of The Journal of the American 
Medical Association, and Hans Christian 
Adamson of the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History unveil a life-size reproduction 
of the female body in transparent cell- 
horn, 4:45 NBC-Blue (WJZ). ° 
Violins: Alexander Cores opens a series in 
which he will play rare instruments from 
the Rudolph Wurlitzer collection. First 
a $25,000 Guarnerius once owned by Fritz 
Kreisler 7:30 CBS (WABC). 
Music: Six thousand singers and instru 
mentalists compete in the seventh annual 
Chicagoland Festival at Soldiers Field, 
Chicago. 10:30 Mutual. 


SUN. (16th): Olympies: Berlin lowers the flag 

extinguishes the torch, and chants the 
hymn to close the quadrennial sport jam- 
boree. 1:00 NBC-Red (WEAF); 1:35 CBS 
Birthday: John B. Kennedy introduces 
“Miss Liberty,’’ a song written by Ken 
Darby to celebrate the 50th anniversary 
of the Statue of Liberty on Bedloe's Is- 
land, New York. 2:00 NBC-Blue 
Beethoven: Arturo Toscanini conducts and 
Lotte Lehman sings portions of the deaf 
composer's “Fidelio” at the Salzburg Mu- 
sic Festival, Salzburg, Austria. 2:00 NBC- 
Red, 
Derby: Youngsters glide downhill in home- 
made carts for prizes in the All-Ameri- 
can Soap Box races, in Akron, Ohio. 3:00 
and 6:30 NBC-Blue. 


MON, (17th): Convention: Supreme Knight 
Martin H. Carmody opens the internation 
al assembly of the Knights of Columbus, 
in Toronto. 7:00 NBC-Blue. 

Light Opera: John Boles, screen star, plays 
the role of Francois Villon, beggar-poet of 
Paris, in “‘The Vagabond King.’ 9:00 CBS. 


TUES, (18th): Red-Hot Mamma: From Sara- 

toga Springs, N. Y., Sophie Tucker and her 
orchestra substitute for Ben Bernie and 
his lads. Miss Tucker's first guest star 
Ben Bernie. 9:00 NBC-Blue. 
Crooner: Gertrude Niesen, who was dis- 
covered by radio and now does her singing 
in night clubs, makes a one-night stand. 
9:30 CBS. 


WED. (19th): Fashions: Gabrielle Chanel, 
French dressmaker, speaks from Paris for 
the Woman's Radio Review. 4:00 NBC 
Red. 


THURS, (20th): Showboat: A stand-by under- 
goes an overhauling. Lanny Ross returns 
as master of ceremonies; Al Goodman's 
band replaces Gustave Haenschen: and 
Horace Nimble helps Molasses and Janu- 
uary with the humor. A new chorus and 
glee club round out the program. 9:00 
NBC-Red. 


FRI. (21st): Interview: Ramon Novarro of the 


movies in a fifteen-minute chat with Elza 


Schallert. 10:15 NBC-Red. 


NEWSPHOTOS BY ROGERS 


George Gershwin Enjoys His Own Music Again 
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profit: 3 cents a copy on sheet music, 
and half the receipts from recordings. 
ASCAP handles only performance 
rights. ) 


SEcESSION: The ASCAP-radio agree- 
ment satisfied most publishers; but a 
group controlled by Warner Brothers 
Pictures, Inc., thought it was getting 
the short end. Harms, Inc., T. B. Harms 
Co., M. Witmark & Sons, Remick Music 
Corp., New World Music Corp., and 
Victoria Publishing Co.—all Warner 
subsidiaries—owned 25 per cent of the 
music in the society’s catalogue, yet re- 
ceived only $400,000 of ASCAP’s 
$4,000,000 melon in 1935. They asked 
for $1,000,000, and the society politely 
refused. 

Last Dec. 31, the Warner group for- 
mally surrendered its membership and 
began managing its own affairs. Nearly 
300 independent radio stations bought 
licenses to perform Warner music. They 
signed five-year contracts to make 
monthly payments of four times their 
quarter-hour time rates. (Example: 
station XYZ, which charges sponsors 
$100 for fifteen-minute programs, would 
pay $400 a month.) 

The major networks, however, would 
have none of it. The Warner subsidi- 
aries, they claimed, were members 
when the ASCAP-radio agreement was 
signed, and hence were still legally 
bound to allow performance of their 
music. Rather than press their point 
and become involved in lawsuits, NBC 
and CBS promptly banned all of War- 
ner’s 36,000 songs from their programs. 
That was the first blow. 

Before long Warner Brothers heard 
complaints from other quarters. Movie 
houses wailed that loss of radio plugs 
for tunes in Warner musical pictures 
cost them a valuable bit of ballyhoo. Al 
Jolson in “The Singing Kid” and Ruby 
Keeler and Dick Powell in “Colleen” fell 
far below their usual box-office success. 

Warner’s sheet-music and recording 
sales also suffered. People don’t invest 
in songs until they have heard them 
often enough to learn to like *them. 
Warner’s writers, always loyal to 
ASCAP, had urged the company not to 
quit the society. When sales fell off, 
they howled in protest. 

Last week, Warner officials decided 
ASCAP wasn’t so bad after all. The 
group asked for and obtained reinstate- 
ment in the society. The networks cel- 
ebrated with all-Warner musical pro- 
grams. George Gershwin sighed hap- 
pily when he heard his “Strike Up the 
Band” for the first time in seven 
months. 

Warner’s return to the fold seems 
well timed. Before the end of the year, 
the parent company will release four 
new song-and-dance pictures: “Stage 
Struck,” “Cain and Mabel,” ‘“Loud- 
speaker Lowdown,” and “Gold Diggers 
of 1937.” 


© In 1934 the Department of Justice 
brought suit against ASCAP as a mo- 
nopoly in restraint of trade; the case is 
still pending. Now the government can 
point to the fact that the Warner sub- 
sidiaries, backed by a $6,000,000 corpo- 
ration, were unable to compete with 
ASCAP, 
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NOVEL: Gale Wilhelm Writes a 
Simple Story of a Prostitute 





No Letters for the Dead. By Gale 
Wilhelm. 212 pages. 32,700 words. 
Random House, New York. $2. 

“No Letters for the Dead’ comes 
shrouded in cellophane, to insure its 
purity, and that’s probably just as well. 
For here is a deft bedtime story about 
a woman who made her three squares 
a day as a prostitute. 

There’s nothing rowdy about the 
novel beyond its subject matter. Gale 
Wilhelm, the author, has already whit- 
tled out a legible name for herself 
through her vibrant short stories and 





Gale Wilhelm’s Prose Redeems Her Plot 


her last year’s book, “We Too Are 
Drifting,” a candid, poignant treatment 
of three women’s love for each other. 
The stuff from which she fashions her 
narratives may be florid; yet, as with 
William Faulkner, her interest is not in 
slaking salacious thirsts, but in explor- 
ing neglected areas of consciousness 
and reporting her finds without hokum. 

The streetwalker’s career can hardly 
be regarded as virgin territory. Miss 
Wilhelm, however, deals with it from 
neither of the customary angles, socio- 
logical or salvationist. Hers is the simple 
story of Paula Strindler, a sensitive, 
fairly intelligent person. The mistress 
of Koni Tillada, she bore his child and 
waited for him to be free. His wife re- 
fused a divorce, then inconveniently 
blew out her brains in Koni’s presence. 
A short sentence as accomplice to a 
suicide jugged Koni in San Quentin. 
Paula’s son had just died. 


Jolted, she dragged herself to a sani- 
tariura, recuperated, and came to New 
York to find work as an accompanist. 
Gotham had no idle pianos, so off she 
packed to San Francisco to be near 
Koni. Her money soon filtered through 
her fingers and, with no visible alter- 
native, she made her first professional 
pickup. 





From then on, she struggled to keep 
her nerve, fight off revulsion, convince 
herself that nothing mattered except 
existing until Koni’s release. Starting 
on the bottom rung, she hoisted herself 
to the position of a rich man’s mistress 
—always with one eye on the calendar. 

When the day at last arrived, she 
went to meet him, bought a paper on 
the way, and read of TWO KILLED, THREE 
WOUNDED IN ATTEMPTED BREAK. In the 
melee, Koni had been shot as he worked 
at his lathe in the prison shop. “She 
read it again and said, No, and shook 
her head ... She knew it was a dream 
and that she herself, on the thin margin 
of consciousness, was trying to wake 
fully and she fought toward waking 
but she couldn’t wake.” 

As a kind of reiterant theme, Paula’s 
letters to Koni recur throughout the 
novel, splashes of tenderness intensified 
by the dull, drugged deadliness of her 
other life. “Wanting you is a pack of 
hounds baying up and down my reason,” 
she wrote him once; and at another 
time: “Tonight I’m tired and some- 
where in today a little of my hope lies 
lost.””. More often, she wrote him the 
small things one writes for their own 
cheerful sound: “I’m alone again to- 
night and I’ve been playing for you. 
Did you hear? ...I go about wearing 
this happiness. I long to say to every- 
one, Look, do you see what I’m wearing 
today? Oh, darling, to think it’s al- 
most over now and that we are hidden 
in that knowledge, hidden in the same 
night, waiting for the same tomorrow.” 

Some readers will snort at the proba- 
bility of Paula’s being forced onto the 
streets, the supply of bright people be- 
ing what it is and home relief always 
possible. But snorters and non-snort- 
ers alike will agree that Gale Wilhelm 
can turn out a fine little novel. Whether 
she can also turn out a fine big novel, 
only the dumb future can disclose. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


The Olive Field. By Ralph Bates. 
477 pages, 142,000 words. Dutton, New 
York. $2.50. With half Spain disem- 
boweling the other half, many people 
will want to look into Ralph Bates's 
book on the 1934 revolt in Asturias. 
Though slow-moving, “The Olive Field” 
contains strong, distinct characteriza- 
tion and much of the peppery flavor of 
village life in a hot country. 

Victoria of England. By Edith Sit- 
well. 332 pages, 102,000 words. Index. 
Houghton, Mifflin, New York. $3.50. 
A sympathetic and thorough study of 
the little Hanoverian. With a curtsy 
to Moscow, Miss Sitwell sets up the 
British proletariat’s plight as a back- 
drop to the good Queen’s glorious reign. 

England Have My Bones. By T. H. 
White. 334 pages, 89,000 words. Mac- 
millan, New York. $2.50. A stout Brit- 
ish book about the joys of murdering 
cock pheasants, horsing after foxes, 
zooming in airplanes, and gaffing 
salmon. As a country gentleman’s diary, 
it makes pleasant, gamey reading. 

The Sky But Not the Heart. By P. L. 
Duffus. 316 pages, 88,000 words. Mac- 
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millan, New York. $2.50. Duffus has 
ysually affixed his name as a by-line to 
worthy newspaper articles. Now he has 
pinned it to a sprightly farce which 
conceals his own Movement to end all 
Movements. Cramming the S. S. Hor- 
ace Popper with Fascists, Communists, 
atheists, economists, and other assorted 
earnest folk, he spanks: each in turn. 


The Man from the Norlands. By 
John Buchan, 292 pages, 95,000 words. 
Houghton, Mifflin, New York. $2.50. 
Lord Tweedsmuir, Governor General of 
Canada, turns from affairs of state to 
add to the roster of his creations, which 
already numbers some 50 volumes. Like 
most of its predecessors, this latest is 
a sober, well-wrought adventure story. 
Anyone in the mood for a readable 
yarn that strains no brain cells can 
curl up contentedly with “The Man 
from the Norlands.” 
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BOOM: More Records Broken by 
The World’s Youngest Industry 


Notes on a young industry, Aug. 15, 
1936: 


* The Bureau of Air Commerce, sum- 
marizing returns from domestic air lines 
for the first six months of the year, re- 
ports passenger traffic 32 per cent over 
the equivalent period in 1935. Express 
traffic jumped 78 per cent. To carry the 
new business, the air lines increased 
their flying mileage only 18 per cent. 
Jan. 1 to July 1, 1936, passengers car- 
ried: 421,587; express: 2,911,775 
pounds; miles flown: 29,078,403. Cor- 
responding figures for 1935: 319,484 
passengers; 1,412,969 pounds of ex- 
press; 24,642,134 miles. 


* Transcontinental & Western Air 
(TWA) last week announced a $2,500,- 
000 appropriation for new equipment, 
airport improvements, and high-alti- 
tude research. Items: $350,000 to equip 
apart of its present fleet of fourteen- 
passenger Douglas DC-2 transports 
with engines of greater horsepower; 
$1,200,000 for eight new Douglas trans- 
ports similar to the 24-passenger DC-3 
model, but incorporating numerous spe- 
cial features worked out by TWA and 
Douglas engineers; $100,000 as its one- 
fifth share of the development expense 
of a 40-passenger air liner in process at 
the Douglas plant for 1937 testing 
(other participants: United Air Lines, 
American Airlines, Eastern Air Lines, 
Pan American Airways). 


*Eastern Air Lines, encouraged by 
better business than usual on its north- 
south network during ‘the slack Sum- 
mer months, announced the order of 
two DC-3 Douglases for delivery in De- 
cember. 


* American Airlines, with twenty 
DC-3’s on order—eight of them equipped 
as fourteen-passenger sleeper planes 
with Pullman-type berths—set the first 
week in September for starting an 
ernight transcontinental service us- 
Ing the new equipment. 
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NEWSPHOTOS FROM TWA 
TWA’s President Jack F-ye: $2,500,000 


for New Equipment and Experimentation 


® Pan American Airways, which re- 
cently opened a trans-Caribbean service 
bringing Colombia within twenty hours 
of New York, announced a series of cut- 
rate all-expense two- and three-week 
air cruises to Rio de Janeiro. 


® Douglas Aircraft, counting its recent 
DC-3 orders (United has also ordered 
fifteen), found over $24,000,000 worth 
of unfilled orders on its books— 
$20,000,000 more than a year ago. 
Items: army transports and bombers— 
and navy torpedo bombers, $17,400,000; 
domestic commercial planes, $5,200,000; 
foreign commercial planes, $1,500,000. 
The Northrop Corporation, which is a 
Douglas subsidiary, has orders for 
$170,000 worth of commercial planes, 
and for army attack planes and 
navy dive bombers amounting to 
$6,100,000. 
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SURVEY: One More Step Ahead 


In Russian Conquest of Arctic 





Soviet Russia is intensely interested 
in developing an Arctic—possibly a po- 
lar—air route to America. Three weeks 
ago a Russian monoplane made a test 
flight over part of the trail—from Mos- 
cow to eastern Siberia. 


Last week a red and blue American- 
built Vultee transport mounted on big 
twin pontoons rushed across the surface 
of San Pedro Bay, near Los Angeles. 
Climbing steeply, it swung northward 
toward San Francisco. Special 700- 
gallon fuel tanks crowded its cabin, 
from which mechanics had stripped all 
chairs and upholstery. Long rubber 
de-icers covered the leading edges of 
the wing and tail surfaces. 


At the controls sat two of Russia’s 
top-flight pilots, Sigismund Alexandro- 
vich Levanevsky and Victor Imanovich 
Levchenko, the former officially desig- 
nated “Hero of the Soviet Union” for 
rescue work in 1934. Americans remem- 
ber them as the pair that flew James 
Mattern to Alaska after he crashed in 
Siberia attempting a round-the-world 
solo. 


At the Alameda air base, across the 
bay from San Francisco, members of 
the Soviet Consulate welcomed them 
and gave a reception in their honor. 


Next day the two flyers were in Se- 
attle waiting for better weather north- 
ward. To reporters they outlined a 
leisurely, thorough survey flight: Ju- 
neau, Fairbanks, and Nome, Alaska; 
across the Bering Straits; along north- 
ern Siberia to Moscow. 


“We're aiming to find the worst 
weather the Arctic can produce. We’re 
fully prepared with every known blind- 
flying instrument and every  bad- 
weather gadget ever invented. When 
our flight is ended we will have a sheaf 
of documents to give aviation—to help 
the eventual Moscow-America air-mail 
and passenger service.” 





WIDE WORLD 


Pilots Levchenko and Levanevsky: In Search of the Arctic’s ‘Worst Weather’ 
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COINCIDENCE: Esquire Prints 
Another Story Already Printed 


Magazine editors live in mortal fear 
of plagiarism. 

For protection large magazines rely 
heavily on “name” writers, who wouldn’t 
dare jeopardize their reputations by 
copying. Despite precautions, embar- 
rassing repetitions occur. 

The most notable one in 1935 made 
the pages of the sleek, 50-cent monthly, 
Esquire. Because of the general literary 
excellence of a short story titled “The 
Perlu,” Esquire hailed Alvin B. Har- 
mon of Palisade, N. J., as its discovery 
of the month. Hardly had the magazine 
hit newsstands when readers made their 
own discovery: “The Perlu” faithfully 
paralleled and at times duplicated ‘The 
Damned Thing,” by Ambrose Bierce. 
Letters poured into Esquire’s office. 

Rankled, David A. Smart, publisher, 
defended himself: ‘“‘The government has 
only one story to print and it’s always 
the same story on little green bills. Yet 
it keeps hundreds of operatives busy 
every day to forestall plagiarism, in 
spite of which counterfeiters plagiarize 
that story daily and it’s not news. 

“A magazine with 45,000 scripts to 
choose among and no operatives on the 
job gets nicked only once a year and 
that’s news.” 

If one follows Smart’s definition of 
news, Esquire made news again last 
week. In his Broadway column in The 
New York Evening Journal, Louis Sobol 
reported that “The Tale of Three Cities” 
in the magazine’s May issue was an al- 
most exact replica of “The Eternal 
Triangle’’—in the March, 1932, College 
Humor. The earlier version carried the 
subheading, “Emotion Studies by 
Lichty”; the newer was credited to Jed 
Kiley (not mentioned by Sobol), a 
Chicago ex-newspaper man who stayed 
in Paris after the war to teach French- 
men to like ice-cream sodas; then, after 
this business foundered, started a profit- 
able night club. 

The lead of the original College 
Humor piece: 


LONDON ANGLE: 

Sir Charles Harelip, of Harelip Man- 
or, Sussex, Earl in the line and direct 
descendant of the first Lord Sozless, 
Muster... 


The Esquire version: 

NO. 1—LONDON ANGLE 

Sir Charles Harelip, of Harelip Man- 
or, Sussex, Sixth Earl in the line and 
direct descendant of the First Lord 
Soxzless, Master... 


Queried about the “news,” Arnold 
Gingrich, Esquire editor, suggested a 
possible explanation: “Swanson, the 
then editor of College Humor, remem- 
bers publishing a piece by Jed Kiley 
but doesn’t remember whether it was 
anonymously. At that time Kiley sent 
batches of material to them from Paris, 
some of which were rejected. Maybe 
[he] resold this piece without realizing 
it had once been accepted and printed 
anonymously by College Humor.” 


WIDE WORLD 


David Smart Made ‘News’ Again... 





INTERNATIONAL 


When Jed Kiley, Who Couldn't Sell 
Ice-Cream Sodas to the French... 





WIDE WORLD 


Sold Editor Gingrich an Old Story 
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SCIENCE 





ALCOHOLISM: Dramatic Results 
In New Treatment for D. T.’s 





Many people consider delirium tre- 
mens, like gout, a comic-strip disease. 
Yet this result of prolonged debauchery 
is a major medical item causing death 
in 10 to 15 per cent of the cases. 

Patients generally have fever and 
weak pulses. Beads of perspiration 
stand out on their foreheads. Halluci- 
natory images appear—caused, most 
doctors think, by alcoholic inflammation 
of the optic nerve. Snakes, pink ele- 
phants, and composite monsters become 
realities that must be fought off. 
Imaginary bugs swarm over the victim. 
Horror of his general situation makes 
the sufferer periodically scream. 

To treat the condition, which lasts as 
long as a week and can end in ex- 
haustion or death, doctors usually rely 
on sedatives, wet packs, and confine- 
ment to bed. Some practitioners prefer 
the “tapering off’ treatment: diminish- 
ing daily doses of alcohol. 

In 1915 Dr. Richard Steinbach, Ger- 
man researcher, reported a new ap- 
proach. Believing increased brain pres- 
sure caused most of the delirium, he 
tried draining the spinal fluid as a 
remedy—with beneficial results on a 
few test cases. Then the war ended his 
research. 

Last week in The Journal of the 
American Medical Association, Drs. 
William B. Cline Jr. and Jules V. Cole- 
man told how they had picked up Stein- 
bach’s forgotten work and cut mortality 
rates in half by modifying his tech- 
nique. The two staff doctors at Grass- 
lands Hospital in Valhalla, N. Y., re- 
ported on 616 alcoholic cases. 

As soon as a patient arrived, they 
drew off about half his spinal fluid— 
calming him almost instantly. Then 
they administered intravenous doses of 
dextrose and oral doses of magnesium 
sulphate—both dehydrating agents. To 
dry out patients even further, the doc- 
tors prescribed a limited fluid diet. A 
sedative, administered only when abso- 
lutely necessary, completed medication. 

For two years the physicians tabu- 
lated results; then compared them with 
the previous two-year record of ordi- 
nary treatments. Death rates fell about 
50 per cent. Average hospitalization 
time diminished from 7.94 to 6.69 days. 

The doctors also discovered “it was 
unusual to find a patient who did not 
experience immediate subjective im- 
provement ... and many patients dated 
their recovery from the time of the 
initial spinal drainage. Because of the 
dramatic results obtained . . . most of 
our patients were grateful for this treat- 
ment and a number returned on their 
initiative ... in the stage of impending 
delirium.” 

While boosting their own technique 
the two doctors took time out to thwack 
old-timers in the profession who still 
advocate the “tapering off treatment.” 
“We believe,” they said, “that the ends 
of rational therapy are defeated when 
one attempts to treat gros. intoxication 
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py giving more of the intoxicant.” 
Furthermore they even doubted the 
existence of “abstinence” delirium—sup- 
posedly directly caused by sudden stop- 
page of an alcoholic’s supply of liquor. 

Figures made their doubt seem rea- 
sonable. Of 63,000 inebriated people 
thrown in British prisons one year, the 
number including hundreds of chronic 
alcoholics, Only 246 cases of delirium 
tremens developed. Similarly the clos- 
ing of all Stockholm liquor stores dur- 
ing the general strike of 1909 raised 
hospital d.t. admissions by only twelve. 


GARLIC: Science Finds Answer 
To the Riddle of Pungent Breath 


Europe taught American cooks to 
use garlic but failed to suggest how to 
eliminate the long-lingering breath that 
follows a garlic-flavored dish. Medical 
authorities even disagreed on its cause. 

One school held responsible the par- 
tides of the odoriferous bulb that 
lodged in the teeth. Another believed 
that the blood picked up the smelly, 
alliaceous (onion-flavored) essential 
oils and deposited them in the lungs. 
Last week’s issue of The Journal of the 
American Medical Association settled 
the argument. 

Several years ago Drs. M. A. Blank- 
enhorn and C. E. Richards of Cincinnati 
started work on the problem that 
probably causes more worry than the 
fate of Ethiopia. For experimental sub- 
jects they selected patients whose 
esophagi were closed by strictures or 
cancers and who had to be fed through 
tubes leading directly to their stomachs. 
Thus the garlic never came in contact 
with their mouths. Cases and results: 

Experiment 1: “W. S., who, because 
of carcinoma [cancer] of the esopha- 
gus, could not swallow anything... 
was fed garlic soup through a gastros- 
tomy fistula [tube to the stomach]... 
After three hours and for a period of 
twelve hours, a strong garlic odor could 
be detected by all who were asked to 
mell .. .” 

Experiment 2: “A man, T. L., who 
had his respiratory tract separated en- 
tirely from his pharynx ... was given 
amixed vegetable salad, including Ber- 
muda onion and garlic. The patient 
... breathed comfortably through a 
tracheotomy [tube] and could not, in 
aly way, exhale his breath through 
his mouth. If, then, onion and garlic 
particles might lurk as the residue of 
the recent meal, such particles could 
lot contaminate the expired air. Three 
hours and four hours after eating his 
salad, he was brought to the laboratory 
'». There was a strong and unmis- 
lakable odor... This lasted for as long 
4s six hours and could be detected even 
when the patient kept his mouth firmly 
closed and an assistant pinched his nose 
shut... it was obvious the odor came 
from the lungs .. .” 

The doctors’ conclusion: from the 
lungs alone comes the odor that makes 
‘cial lepers of garlic eaters. Sug- 
gested remedy: avoidance of meals con- 
lining the pungent cousin of the 
er lily. 
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Inhales With Delight 


ENTERTAINMENT 





STAGE :V audevillianTriesDrama; 
His Pantomime Gets Applause 


Jimmy Savo, the Italian bootblack’s 
son who has become one of the world’s 
great pantomimists, started his career 
at 6 as a juggler. Numerous bumps on 
his head soon convinced him, however, 
that it was unwise to practice that art 
with stones. 

In Westport, Conn., last week Jimmy 
could have reverted to his boyhood tac- 
tics, for he wore a wig large enough to 
cushion the impact of a safe. But the 
part didn’t call for juggling. Savo had 
his first speaking role. He appeared as 
the hero of Moliere’s comedy ballet, 
“The Would-Be Gentleman.” 

The production at Lawrence Lang- 
ner’s Country Playhouse had passed 
through the hands of two adapters, F. 
Anstey’s translation for the British 
Stage being modified for American 
audiences by Langner. Nevertheless, 
it retained the savor of the 1670 drama 
which so delighted King Louis XIV. 

Apparently unhampered by his bur- 
den of ruffles and brocades, the gnomish 
star romped through his role with the 
gusto which made him a vaudeville and 
revue headliner. Although he remem- 
bered his lines and sang pleasantly, he 
was at his best when the stage business 
called for his specialty. 

Thus he dismayed his fencing master 
and entertained the house by proving 
so ticklish that he doubled up whenever 
he was pinked. He started more guf- 
faws with-his long pantomime of court- 
ing the Marquise. 

As the Marquise, Ruth Weston was. 
very beautiful. Jimmy got effective sup- 
port from Ralph Riggs, as the dancing 
master, and Louis Hector, as Dorante, 
Comte de Chauteau Gaillord. 

Skillfully directed by Philip Loeb, the 
production was further enhanced by 
new scenery, authentic costuming, and 
performers from the American Ballet 
of the Metropolitan Opera. 

Langner expects to bring the show to 
New York at a date still undetermined. 
Savo is now signed up for Erik Cha- 
rell’s production of “White Horse Inn,” 
a Continental success adapted from the 
German farce by Blumenthal and Kadel- 
burg. 


® Savo found his first audiences on 
Bronx, New York, street corners where 
—after abandoning the skull-crackers— 
he juggled rubber balls to attract stray 


- nickels and pennies. 


Finally he appeared in a Brockton, 
Mass., theatre at $40 a week. He got 
his pay in $1 bills and, fearful of being 
robbed, stuffed them into his shoes. 
When he went on in Malden, Mass., he 
limped painfully. The audience laughed. 
Savo became a comedian. 


Rated by Charles Chaplin as the 
greatest living pantomimist, Savo has 
pounded the boards for nearly twenty 
years. His first speaking role evidently 
gratified an old ambition, for after the 
Westport run he told a friend: “Now 
T’m an actor.” 
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FASHION ¢ Paris Couturiers Hold Open House, 


Decree Coronation Elegance for Winter of 1936.7 


The Worth silhouette stresses wid. 
ened sleeve tops and split shoulders , ,. 

Patou’s new colors are arbois red. 
medieval wine color, and bleu fwmee 
Exciting innovations for Autumn in- 
clude gloves with red lacquered “fin. 
gernails,’ Regency. coachmen’s. coats, 
Duco-painted prints on satin, coffee- 
bean buttons, a fireman’s helmet and 
boots with a tweed ensemble, velvet 
bow ties for sport... 

Twice each year, in February and 
August, the great Parisian couturiers 
hold grand openings to show their new 
collections. Altogether about 50 dis- 
play approximately 5,000 models at 
each of these semiannual exhibitions. 

Last week in the Rue de la Paix— 
center of the fashion world—couturiers 
threw open the closely guarded doors 
of their salons. Noted for secrecy and 
elaborate formality, admission to the 
showings was by card only. 

Guests included socially prominent 
Continentals, fashion writers, manu- 
facturers, and buyers. They came from 
the Americas, England, Belgium, Ger- 
many, Italy, and other countries. In an 
atmosphere of perfume and silk they 
watched sleek manikins parade in 
styles decreed by the haute couture 
for 1936-37. Afterwards they sipped 
champagne on the house. 


© Most important of those who attend- 
ed last week’s showings were repre- 
sentatives of big American department 
stores. They bought hundreds of gowns 
averaging $300 to $500 in price. These 
will be shipped into the United States 
under bond. If the model is returned to 
France within six months the store 
pays no duty. Meanwhile it may make 
any desired number of duplicates, which 
it can advertise as copies of Chanel, 
Vionnet, or whoever designed the 
model. 

Under this system American stores 
can often sell exact copies of a $500 
Paris creation for less than $100. Be- 
fore the six months are up, the shop- 
worn original is usually sent back to 
France and sold to a back-street dress 
establishment for whatever it will 
bring—sometimes as little as $10. 


TREND: Depending for success én- 
tirely on the freshness and timeliness 
of their ideas, couturiers are keenly 
alert to world events. As a result 
women’s fashions often reflect the sea- 
son’s headlines. During the war cou 
turiers launched tailored suits and sen- 
sible flat-heeled shoes. Later the dis- 
covery of Tutankhamen’s tomb flooded 
the shops of Europe and America with 
Egyptian patterns. This year the death 
of King George inspired somber colors. 

As might be expected, styles show? 
last week anticipate the coronation of 
King Edward VIII. The season's trends 
are elaborate and elegant. The sil 
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NEWSPHOTO BY GEORG HEYER 


In New York, Bonwit Teller Shows a New Silver-Fox Coat 


houette is that of the princess dress 
with flaring skirts for both daytime 
and evening frocks. The flare even goes 
into the suits, which have embroidered, 
lame, and brocaded blouses. Most popu- 
lar colors: grape red and smoky blue. 

Daytime dresses are heavily trimmed 
with embroidery, buttons, and trick 
belts. For various type gowns, the most 
stressed materials are broadcloth, vel- 
vet, printed satin, tulle, and a new re- 
versible satin interestingly used with 
the dull side out. Victorian hats and 
ostrich plume headdresses follow out 
the coronation motif. Bad news for 
stylish stouts: diets and reducing exer- 
cises are in order because waists will 
be small this Winter. 


PRESTIGE: Feminine worship of 
French styles is not new. As long ago 
as 1770 Parisian merchants dressed 
dolls in copies of royal gowns and sent 
thm to London, Rome, and St. Peters- 
burg. From these the ladies of the 
Court of St. James’s or the Czar made 
selections and sent in their orders. 


Paris has been the arbiter of feminine 
fashion since the days of Marie An- 
toinette—except for London’s brief su- 
premacy during the French Revolution. 

Nevertheless the first couturier to 
become famous was an Englishman. 
Charles Frederick Worth, penniless 
young draper’s assistant, came to Paris 
from London in 1846. Until then fash- 
ions depended on the whim of celebrities. 
But in 1858 Worth set himself up as a 
couturier at 7 Rue de la Paix, became 
the dressmaker of Princess Eugenie, 
and thereby established himself as a 
connoisseur of fashion. 


For 40 years the House of Worth had 
the richest clientele in the world. But 
by 1890 at least three other important 
houses had elbowed into the picture: 
Doucet, Paquin, and Redfern. A little 
later came Callot Soeurs; in the decade 
before the war, Paul Poiret; and just 
after the war, another Englishman— 
Captain Molyneux. 


All the pioneers catered chiefly to the 
queens and grande dames of Furope. 





NEWSPHOTOS BY ROBIN CARSON 


. . . Selling for $7,000 


But after the war there were fewer 
grande dames with less money to spend 
on expensive clothes. So the couturiers 
decided to increase their business by 
adapting designs to foreign markets 
and less costly materials. 

The plan worked. Immediately their 
ideas began to spread over Europe and 
America. Scores of manufacturers and 
buyers began to purchase and copy 
Paris models. Eventually dresses in- 
spired by the French couturiers ap- 
peared in cheaper stores and even on 
bargain counters. Prices dropped as 
low as $10.95. 


Piracy: Democratizing Paris fash- 
ions laid the haute couture open to 
further inroads from its chief enemy, 
the style pirate. Operating one of the 
great underground industries of Eu- 
rope, the style stealer aims to duplicate 
the couturiers’ designs without buying 
the models. 

Couturiers admit that, despite elab- 
orate precautions, it is almost impos- 
sible to guard their ideas. Betrayal 


WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 


This Season’s Coats: Dark Natural Muskrat, Natural Russian Squirrel, and Russian Squirrel Chevrons 






































EVERY FIRE IS 
Your FIRE! 


The wail of the fire siren rouses you 
in the middle of the night. A few 
moments at the window and you go 
back to bed satisfied that it does not 
concern you. 

But it was your fire—yours and 
every other property owner’s. For 
this fire and every fire contributes to 
the cost of your fire insurance. 

Mutual fire insurance companies 
pioneered prevention of fires— enlist- 
ing the cooperation of policyholders 
— offering engineering and research 
service—giving practical suggestions. 
As a result, the loss ratio of Mutual 
fire companies has been consistently 
lower than that of other types of fire 
insurance carriers—and millions of 
dollars have been saved annually and 
returned to the policyholders as savings. 
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starts in their own shops. A little 
seamstress will smuggle out a muslin 
pattern and let a rival firm copy it. 
Never paying more than $5 for a 
stolen design, the pirate also gets new 
styles from ladies’ maids, delivery boys, 
and cutters. It has even been said that 
some Paris gendarmes are style pirates. 

In France the theft of designs is a 
criminal offense; some years ago 400 
persons were jailed in a single drive. 

America fights the style pirate 
through the Fashion Originators Guild. 
When a member believes that one of 
his models has been copied, both the 
original dress and the alleged copy are 
shown to a “piracy committee.” If the 
committee decides that dress No. 2 
was pirated from dress No. 1, the copy 
goes back to the manufacturer. 


Names: During the past ten years 
America has developed its own small 
crop of couturiers. Prominent among 
them are Elizabeth Hawes, Muriel 
King, Maybelle Manning, Peggy Hoyt, 
and Madame Frances. 

But America’s 45,000,000 women still 
depend on the Rue de la Paix for the 
basic motif in their styles. 

At present some 50 Parisian design- 
ers influence the feminine fashions of 
the entire Western world. Chief among 
them as far as America is concerned 
are Vionnet, Schiaparelli, Molyneux, 
Chanel, Patou, Alix, and Lucille Paray. 

France’s supremacy rests on four 
main foundation stones: (1) a cen- 
tury’s accumulation of fashion lore pro- 
vides a constant source of fresh ideas; 
(2) French hand weavers produce rare 
and beautiful textiles unequaled in 
America; (3) behind the French seam- 
stress is a centuries-old tradition of 
fine sewing; (4) the very age of the 
Paris haute couture has given it a per- 
fumed prestige. ; 


& 
PRETZELS: Michigan Engineer 
Gives World New Kind of Bender 


In hot, dry weather the nation’s 
water supply sometimes runs short, but 
there is always beer. Last month citi- 
zens of the United States drank more 
beer than at any time since that form 
of thirst quenching was legalized in 
1933. 

Further increase in beer consumption 
might create a serious problem—where 
to get enough pretzels. For in all the 
thousands of years of beer’s existence 
—the Egyptians drank it—no one has 
ever succeeded in mechanizing the 
process of pretzel bending. No one, 
that is, until Horace E. Farmer came 
along. 


BENDER: One day in 1933 a young 
engineer of the Federal Engineering 
Co., Detroit, makers of dies and tools 
for automobile factories, sat in a local 
beer garden with his friend, David M. 
Levine, Federal’s enthusiastic, gray- 
haired president. 

Levine gazed moodily into his beer: 
“Why not invent a pretzel bender? 
Nobody has yet.” 

Horace Farmer, who had never in- 
vented anything, laughed. But shortly 
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thereafter he read a magazine articl 
saying that actually no such machine 
existed. Not the sort of man to let, 
challenge like that go unheeded, Farm. 
er wrinkled his brow and began think. 
ing. 

Levine gave him a leave of absence 
to iron out the wrinkles in his fore. 
head. Most important still, Levine saiq 
he would finance Farmer’s brainchild, 

A few weeks ago the child was born, 
For the first time in human history 
pretzels could be bent automatically, 

Farmer’s machine—-so far there js 
only one, made by Federal Engineer. 
ing—applies to pretzel dough the prin- 
ciples of the automobile assembly line, 
After the dough goes through a hopper, 
compressed air shoots it through holes 
about the size of a lead pencil. A con- 
veyor belt carries it along past a knife 
which cuts the strips into pretzel 
length. Farther on, mechanical fingers 
grab at the strips and do the bendiag. 
Once bent, they are carried under a 
salting device and thence into the oven, 
Result: 50 pretzels a minute. 

Famous Foods, Inc., in Detroit, js 
now using the first machine. A Balti- 
more bakery has ordered enough of 
them to turn out 900 pretzels a minute. 
National Biscuit has been looking at it, 
but hasn’t placed an order yet. 


a 
FINANCING: Auto Boom Raises 


Instalment Sales to New Peak 


Before the depression bankers turned 
up their noses at financing automobile 
sales, preferring to stick to industrial 
or stock-market loans. They partici- 
pated in instalment credit only indirect- 
ly—advancing funds to® established 
automobile-finance companies to enable 
them to carry on their operations. 

Pessimists warned that, when hard 
times came along, firms that sold goods 
on time would take a severe beating. 
Events proved otherwise. While the 
crash froze many industrial and real- 
estate loans, the average consumer met 
his instalment obligations promptly. 
Retailers with accounts receivable in 
1929 subsequently collected 98 cents on 
the dollar. Hundreds of banks went 
under, but the big automobile-finance 
companies came through without 2 
deficit. 

Commercial bankers, mulling over 
these facts in recent years, felt their 
old prejudice vanish. Seeking employ- 
ment for idle funds, they decided a year 
and a half ago that automobile financ- 
ing was just what they needed. 


Ratty: The established companies 
didn’t take the new competition lying 
down. Late last year they launched 4 
counteroffensive:. adoption of the s0- 
called 6 per cent plan, which simplified 
financing procedure and _ reduced 
charges. 

Result: in the first six months of 
1936 the two big independents—Com- 
mercial Investment. Trust Corp. and 
Commercial Credit Co.—enjoyed the 
largest volume of business in thelr 
history: for C. I. T. $600,000,000 com- 
pared with $539,000,000 last year; for 
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but can it earn tts 


The discovery of an engineering principle is often con- to many manufacturers, will be to many more. 


sidered a final achievement. Not so at New Departure. The New Departure Manufacturing Company, Bristol, 
over 
their 
ploy- at the service of industry. San Francisco and London. 
year ; 
nanc- New Departure’s constant search for improvement, 


its creative engineering, has been of major importance Also makers of TRANSITOR@O 
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There the aim is to find how best to put such a principle Connecticut. Engineering staffs also at Chicago, Detroit, 
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have meant large increases in 
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C. C. $402,000,000 against $267,000,000. 
The biggest firm of all, General Motors 
Acceptance Corp., reported five months’ 
gross business of $630,000,000, more 
than half the company’s total for all of 
1935, indicating its businuss, too, had 
rallied. 

To a large extent the improvement 
resulted from increased automobile buy- 
ing this year. Nearly three out of 
every five cars sold are purchased on 
time, and in the first six months, ac- 
cording to estimates of the Department 
of Commerce, retail financing of new 
cars jumped 60 per cent above the 
same period of 1935. 

This spells profit for the big instal- 
ment-credit firms because in the case 
of C. I. T. and C. C. two-thirds of their 
total volume consists of auto financing, 
while an estimated 97 per cent of 
G.M.A.C.’s business lies in this field. 
C.1.T. does the financing for Ford cars; 
C.C. handles the Chrysler line; and 
G.M.A.C. specializes in the products of 
its parent company, General Motors 
Corp. 

For the two independents, a lucrative 
source of additional business consists 
of financing the purchase of electrical 
appliances such as refrigerators, oil 
burners, washing machines, and air- 
conditioning apparatus, sales of which 
spurted to new highs the past two 
years. To an increasing extent, capital 
goods also are being sold on the in- 
stalment plan. Manufacturers who for- 
merly bought only for cash now pay 
for presses, steam shovels, Diesel en- 
gines, and other industrial equipment 
out of operating economies that the im- 
proved machinery makes possible. 


* 
EARNINGS: Six Month’s Reports 


Promise Investors Bigger Yields 


According to a compilation of Stand- 
ard Statistics, 186 dividend meetings in 
July resulted in increases, resumptions, 
or initial payments. Only four boards 
lowered payments. Half-year company 
earnings reported the last fortnight 
forecast further favorable actions. 


ACCESSORIES: With motor-vehicle 
sales for the half year exceeded only 
by 1929, most parts manufacturers 
showed higher earnings than in 1935. 


1936 1935 
Bendix Aviation $1,869,560 $1,611,183 
30ohn Aluminum 
& Brass 693,843 952;819 


Borg-Warner 
Campbell, Wyant 


3,458,126 3,011,332 


& Cannon Foundry 534,914 271,320 
Cleveland 

Graphite Bronze 679,710 936,490 
Eaton Manufacturing 1,335,285 1,041,960 
Electric Auto-Lite 2,355,878 1,342,668 
Houdaille-Hershey 1,613,831 1,773,626 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel 948,138 1,140,223 


Libbey-Owens-Ford 5,102,972 4,284,316 
Midland Steel Products 1,037,468 653,500 
Motor Wheel 1,013,738 505,376 
Murray Corp. 

of America 
Noblitt Sparks 

Industries 342,194 243,068 
Stewart-Warner 1,054,362 1,020,491 
Timken Roller Bearing 4,606,994 4,522,278 
L. A. Young 

Spring & Wire 1,166,352 1,067,575 


Orrice EquirmenT: Two factors— 
continued business improvement and 


1,130,289 1,202,621 





ee | 


the Social Security Act—helped swe] 
manufacturers’ earnings. To keep the 
extra records required by the act, firms 
bought more machines than a year ago. 
Makers’ net incomes responded to the 
increased sales. 


1936 1935 
Addressograph- 
Multigraph $ 658,130 $ 275.819 
International 


Business Machines 3,832,001 3,548,115 
National Cash Register 1,159,013 697,913 
Royal Typewriter 1,204,744 642.85] 


Telautograph 66,759 75,703 
Underwood-Elliott- 
Fisher 1,486,625 1,469,900 


TEXTILES: Elimination of processing 
taxes by the invalidation of AAA and 
increased public buying power offset the 
growing Japanese competition. Most 


firms showed bigger January-June 
earnings this year than last. 
1936 1935 

Adams-Millis 188,695 $282,994 
American Woolen 1,098,162 501,015 
Belding Heminway 298,784 280,294 
Century Ribbon Mills 57,978 28,913 
Cluett, Peabody 401,548 15.438 
Gotham Silk Hosiery 150,999 92,774 
Industrial Rayon 457,076 260,212 


MISCELLANEOUS: Other reports of net 
earnings showed both recovery and re- 
cessions: 


1936 1935 
American 
Locomotive $ 175,626* 77 ( 
American 
Rolling Mill 2,305,064 2,459,00 
Bristol-Myers 1,179,350 1,00 


Coca-Cola 
Curtis Publishing 


Fisk Rubber 141,418* 5,514 
B. F. Goodrich 2,650,000 1,553,040 
McCall Corp. 819,030 813.915 
McKeesport Tin Plate 740,020 1,036,848 
McKesson & Robbins 1,250,703 789,826 
Mid-Continent 

Petroleum 2,414,268 505,340 
Monsanto Chemical 2,068,582 1,848 449 


J. C. Penney 6,684,603 5,669,685 


Radio Corp. 


of America 1,763,780 2,289, 1 
Standard Oil 
of Calif. 8,979,546 10,58 


5,024,909 4,7 2 


Sterling Products ; 
676,840 350,487 


United Drug 


* Deficit 
+ 
COTTON: Good Crop, Fair Price, 


Government Out of Market 


Last week, for the first time in seven 
years, cotton merchants faced the open- 
ing of a new season with genuine cheer. 

A year ago few thought that the 
government could liquidate almost half 
its 6,000,000-bale holdings before the 
close of the season without affecting the 
market. But today little more than 
3,000,000 bales remain in Federal hands 
and most of those may be sold before 
the coming season is under way, taking 
the government out of competition. 

Another cheering thought for cotton 
men: world cotton mills are turning out 
this year 5 per cent greater weight of 
cotton goods than ever before, reducing 
the world stocks to 12,532,000 bales— 
only 2,500,000 bales above normal in 
the light of current demand. In 1932 
the world surplus was nearly 18,000,000 
bales. 

Experts predict a world production 
this year of 27,500,000 bales, second 
only to that of 1926-7. Because de- 
mand is more favorable than it has 
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peen for years, world stocks probably 
will not increase. Neither are they 
likely to fall off much, unless some 
countries report adverse crop condi- 
jons. 

“Tt any countries do, the United States 
will not be among them. Last week, 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced that the new domestic crop 
will be 72.3 per cent of normal—higher 
than generally expected—and_ will 
amount to 12,481,000 bales. Last year’s 
crop totaled 10,638,000 bales. 


METAL FOIL: Reynolds Keeps 


Prunes Moist and Houses Warm 


After working in his uncle’s tobacco 
frm for nine years, Richard Samuel 
Reynolds decided to go into business 
for himself. In 1912 he quit the R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Co. (Prince Albert 
smoking tobacco and Camel cigarettes) 
and later formed his own company—to 
manufacture metal foils for wrapping 
tobacco products and foodstuffs. 

The venture succeeded so well that 
after twelve years Reynolds’s firm, the 
United States Foil Co., bought a con- 
trolling interest in one of its big cus- 
tomers, the Eskimo Pie Corp. It also 
acquired stock in other industries: rail- 
roads, mines, tanning, motion pictures. 

Today U. S. Foil no longer manu- 
factures but functions as a holding 
company. In 1928 it transferred its 
business in wrapping materials to a 
subsidiary, the Reynolds Metals Co., the 
world’s largest manufacturer of metal 
foil. 

To the layman, this means tin foil; 
actually, 95 per cent of it is aluminum 
—as effective for most purposes and 
costing half as much. Tin foil finds its 
chief use in wrapping cheese, which 
contains salts that discolor aluminum. 

Reynolds also makes lead foil—used 
principally for tea packing—and com- 
position foils, containing lead and tin 
in varying proportions. Almost a third 
of all the company’s foils are used to 
Wrap tobacco products. 

At the company’s six factories strung 
across the country, huge steel rollers 
press the metal to 0.0002 inch—so thin 
that one pound makes a 347-square- 
foot sheet. Automatic machines then 
glue the foil to a paper or cardboard 
backing—first step in making metallic 
bags, labels, cartons, and decorative 
wrappers. 


New Uses: In recent years a vigor- 
ous newcomer, transparent cellulose, 
threatened to snatch away metal foil’s 
market. The older wrapping material 
hot only survived the competition but 
found new uses during the depression. 
Reynolds packaging experts won doz- 
fas of converts who had never tried 
metallic wrapping—packers of marsh- 
mallows, shredded coconut, coffee, pret- 
zels, and other foods. 

For proper preservation, these prod- 
ucts must be packed in moistureproof 
material that will keep odors in and in- 
sects out. Metal foil offers the addi- 
tional quality of opaqueness—protec- 











Dictaphone doubles an executive's ability 
to get things done. It brings thought and 
action closer together. It lets men and 
their secretaries do a day's work apiece, 
independent of each other's time and con- 
venience. In office after office, Dictaphone 
is piling up the evidence that its benefits 
are not peculiar to any special type of per- 
son, nor to any special type of business. 

‘ Wherever there’s office work to be done, 
Dictaphone helpsgetit done moresmooth- 
ly, more accurately, more resultfully. 


Go smoolher 
Ss” and easter... 


There’s a place for this help in your 
office. There’s a way for you to check that 
without a dollar's outlay. Send us the 
coupon below today. Read the booklet, 
“What's An Office Anyway?’’ Then let 
us lend you the equipment to put this 
modern dictating machine through its 
fruitful paces right on your job—and 
completely at our expense. There are facts 
behind the growing Trend to Dictaphone 
that you owe yourself. Why not get after 
them right now? 


The Trend To Dictaphone Sweeps On 


iS Neat 0 20 
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Mark of Dictaphone 
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eee word DICTAPHONE is the Re: Trade- 
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2, \\ said Trave- Mar 


Available in either 
the Desk or De Luxe 
Cabinet Models, Dic- 
taphone fits easily 
into any executive 
working layout. 





Dictaphone Sales Corporation P 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


() I want to see your representative. 


In Canada—137 Wellington St., West, Toronto 
[] Please send me my copy of ““What’s An Office Anyway?” 


k is Applied, 


Among the Prominent Users of 
Dictaphone Are: 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo, O. 
Phillips Packing Company, Cambridge, Md. 

Ralston Purina Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
R. T. French Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
G. F. Heublein & Bro., Hartford, Conn. 

E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York 





















LOW-COST PURCHASE PLAN! 


AT LAST anyone can own a New Royal Port- 
able Typewriter! Prices are low now and 
terms are easy—only a few cents a day! 


Brand-New Genuine Latest Model 


NEW ROYAL PORTABLE 






GREATEST VALUE 

IN ROYAL'S HISTORY! With many exclusive 
improvements, including Touch Control—‘‘it 
adapts the key-tension to your exact finger- 
pressure;” Finger Comfort Keys;_ Standard 
Office-style Keyboard. Easy to use. Perfect for 
student, teacher, or business man, 


ACT QUICKLY! 


LEARN TOUCH TYPING 

FREE! this summer. Type like an 
@ expert in the fall, be ready 

for school or business. 

Royal’s simple system shows vou how 
—free with every New Royal Portable. 
CARRYING CASE, Handsome. Compact. 
Typewriter easily and quickly removed. 
May also be used as extra luggage case. 


*Trade-mark for key-tension device. 


Don't Delay-MAIL TODAY! 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., Dept. N-86 

2 Park Avenue, New York City : 

Please give me details concerning special low-cost 
purchase plan on New Royal Portable. 

















Quote trade-in allowance ON MY.......+sseeeees 
Typewriter, serial number.......... 
Name_— 
Street. 
City State 





SEND NO MONEY! 


The WORLD'S HISTORY 


January through June, 1936. The complete ac- 
count of trends and events in every field during 
this critical time. Invaluable through future years 
as a reference work, carefully indexed 


NEWS-WEEK’s 
BOUND VOLUME VII 


will be ready in a few weeks. Reserve 
your copy today. 











$2.50 83.50 
to Subscribers to Others 
NEWS-WEEK 
Rockefeller Center New York 
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combatting Baldness and promoting new hair 
growth. Ask your barber. Sold at ail druggists. 
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tion from light, which causes potato 
chips, shelled nuts, and numerous other 
foods to turn rancid. 

For manufacturers who want an im- 
proved container but don’t know pre- 
cisely what kind, the company main- 
tains a design laboratory. One of its 
accomplishments was an economical 
package for prunes to keep the fruit 
moist and fresh—a cardboard carton in 
a sealed wrapping of metal foil. Com- 
pany officials say this package pro- 
vides virtually the same protection as 
a tin can, at a fraction of the cost. 

Two important new uses for foil are 
in the offing. Dairies are experiment- 
ing with butter wrapped in metallic 
paper. Several drug houses are pre- 
paring to put on the market pills and 
powders in individual, foil-wrapped 
doses. 

As a result of its aggressive develop- 
ment program, Reynolds made money 
and paid dividends uninterruptedly 
throughout the depression. Last week 
the company reported for the first six 
months of 1936 a net income of $918,- 
000—a 51 per cent increase over the 
Same period a year ago. 


Housine: Some of this income 
springs from a company activity seem- 
ingly unrelated to packages and wrap- 
pers. Through a subsidiary, the Rey- 
nolds Corporation—jointly owned with 
U. S. Foil—Reynolds Metals also man- 
ufactures building supplies. 

It entered this business because of 
metal foil’s value as an insulation ma- 
terial. The silvery surface reflects 95 
per cent of the radiated heat that 
strikes it, and a sheet as thin as the 
edge of a razor blade has the insulat- 
ing power of a 20-inch concrete wall. 

Sensing profit possibilities here, Rey- 
nolds Metals several years ago started 
producing Metallation, a heavy kraft 
paper with sheet aluminum cemented 
to both sides. Admiral Byrd used it to 
keep his Little America hut warm dur- 
ing the long Antarctic Winter. For the 
opposite reason, homeowners line their 
attics with the shiny material—to keep 
rooms cool in summer. It also serves 
as insulation in cold-storage ware- 
houses and refrigerator cars. 

Once they had taken this initial step 
in the building field, Reynolds execu- 
tives decided to go the whole way. 
They bought up firms manufacturing 
radiators, plumbing supplies, air-con- 
ditioning apparatus, and other equip- 
ment until today the Reynolds Cor- 
poration can produce 80 per cent of the 
materials that go into a house. 

Local architects and builders send in 
their plans. Reynolds engineers draw 
up detailed specifications and ship the 
materials—with pipes pre-shaped to 
fit, beams cut to proper length and 
numbered for easy assembly. The fin- 
ished structure, fireproof and termite- 
proof, has a framework that takes 
nails and can be sawed like wood. Ac- 
tually the basic material is Reynolds 
Metalumber, a cement-gypsum mix- 
ture encased in a shell of galvanized 
steel. 

Since the Reynolds Corporation be- 
gan operations last year, it has sold 
material for about 1,000 houses and 
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contracted for 7,000 more to be bujj 
later in the year. With marked increag 
in construetion activity expected during 
the next few years, company officials 
see big possibilities in this phase of 
their business. 

President Richard S. Reynolds thinks 
the building revival might be hasteneq 
if Americans had more sentiment about 
home owning. To put people in the 
proper frame of mind, he believes poets 
should write more and better verses 
on the subject. Last April he inviteg 
reporters to a dinner in New York and 
read a poem of his own to show what 
is needed: 


Build me a home, I am lonely, 
Lonely for a chimney and cat. 
I’ve been about and I’ve found out 
Life’s too big for a flat. 


GRAINS: Drought Means Higher 
Prices and Higher Living Cost 


Just over a month ago students of 
the nation’s grain crop estimated the 
1936 yield of corn at 2,244,834,000 
bushels. But the drought (see page 
17) persisted into the critical tasseling 
period. 

Although showers finally came, the 
extreme heat nullified their benefits. 
For the past few weeks it has been ap- 
parent that all hope of a crop anything 
like last year’s must be abandoned. 

Monday the Federal Crop Reporting 
Board published the bad news. United 
States production this year, said the 
board, will be 1,439,135,000 bushels 
based upon a crop 46.8 per cent of nor- 
mal on Aug. 1. Only once before since 
1900 has the country’s corn yield fallen 
below 2,000,000,000—in 1934 when the 
crop amounted to only 1,380,718,000 
bushels. 

Wheat, a fellow sufferer from the 
parching Western weather, did not fare 
so badly. Many States had harvested 
their Winter-wheat crop before the 
drought became serious. This year's 
estimated yield of 632,745,000 bushels 
is about the same as the July 1 fore- 
cast and the highest since 1932. 

Oats, promising a crop of 771,703,000 
bushels, at 55 per cent of normal, will 
yield 400,000,000 bushels less than last 
year. 

Experts point out that similar cli- 
matic conditions have prevailed through- 
out the world. Grain prices are, there- 
fore, certain to soar. That means an 
increase in the cost of living. 


WEEK IN BUSINESS 

STEEL: Production of steel ingots 
reached the year’s peak last week—72 
per cent of the industry’s capacity. 
Maintenance of the present rate for the 
next five months will put 1936 pro 
duction only 17 per cent below the 
record of 54,850,433 long tons estab- 
lished in 1929. 

In spite of a slight falling off ™ 
orders and cancellations of calls for 
farm-machinery steel, major concerns 
show a backlog of orders which ~!! 
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keep them going full blast for some 
time. 

Recent installations of continuous 
strip and sheet machinery caused fear 
of overproduction in some circles. As 
a matter of fact, on many sheet and 
strip orders, deliveries are taking six 
or seven weeks. Mills have more busi- 
ness than they can handle, 

Trusts: Between 1929 and last year 
combined assets of the country’s 941 in- 
yestment trusts plunged from $8,000,- 
900,000 to less than $3,000,000,000. 
Wondering why $5,000,000,000 had van- 
ished into thin air, Congress inserted a 
clause in the Public Utility Act of 1935 
commanding the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission to investigate. 

After more than a year of prelimi- 
nary field work, open hearings began 
in Washington a fortnight ago. But 





WIDE WORLD 


David Schenker, SEC Counsel, 
Went After Investment Trusts 


injunctions were promptly filed in Dis- 
trict of Columbia Supreme Court chal- 
lenging SEC’s right to subpoena in the 
case of the Equity Corporation, an in- 
vestment trust. In rebuttal David 
Schenker, SEC counsel, said that the 
probe would continue “until we are 
ordered to stop by the courts.” Realiz- 
ing that an adverse decision might 
hamstring its entire investigation by 
inspiring others to bring similar in- 
junctions, SEC last week filed briefs 
maintaining its right to subpoena. 
Justice Jennings Bailey has indicated 
that he will decide the case before 
Aug. 17. 

TELEPHONES: When people order more 
telephones installed, economists are 
certain business is improving. Last 
week the Bell System reported for 
July a net gain of 28,600 installations— 
the first increase in any July since 
129. In the same month a year ago 


the system suffered a net loss of 22,900 
telephones, 


Tires: Automobile manufacturers 
Vorry over the possibility of a strike 
‘utting off their tire supply. Last week 





Detroit heard reports that Henry Ford 
would soon start manufacturing his 
own tires, just as he makes steel, glass, 
and many of the other materials that 
go into his cars. At present Ford buys 
half his tires from his friend, Harvey 
Firestone, dividing the rest of his busi- 
ness among Goodyear, Goodrich, and 
U. S. Rubber. 

FREIGHT: When the zeppelin Hinden- 
burg left Lakehurst, N. J., for Ger- 
many Sunday night it carried the larg- 
est commercial transatlantic air ship- 
ment ever made to Europe—a National 
Williams Oilomatic heating unit. Con- 
signed by National Air Conditioning, 
Inc., division of National Radiator 
Corp., to Amsterdam, Holland, the 
crate weighed more than 1,200 pounds. 

SURPRISE: “Please suspend trading in 
our common shares on the New York 
Stock Exchange. They aren’t worth 
anything.” Thus, in effect, read a let- 
ter from the Connecticut Railway & 
Lighting Co. to the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission last week. 

The utility explained that hitherto 
most of its income came from leaving 
trolley lines to the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. Last 
year, when the railroad applied for re- 
organization under the Federal Bank- 
ruptcy Act, it canceled the lease. 

More astonished than SEC at this 
unusual admission were traders on the 
stock exchange who this year bought 
and sold almost 20,000 Connecticut 
Railway shares at prices between $10 
and $20. The delisting doesn’t affect 
the company’s bonds or their preferred 
stock. 

PIONEER: Manufacturers of automo- 
bile trailers for tourists did a rush 
business this year. Orders poured in 
faster than they could fill them, and 
production spurted to a rate of about 
35,000 a year. One of the leading man- 
ufacturers reported that its output of 
homes-on-wheels would be scheduled at 
10,000 units next year. Stimulated by 
the trailer makers’ success, old-line au- 
tomobile companies began to take no- 
tice. 

Within a few weeks the Pierce-Ar- 
row Motor Corp. will go after a slice 
of the business—first passenger-car 
company to enter trailer production, al- 
though others are considéring it. When 
manufacturers went over to _steel- 
bodied cars their wood-working sub- 
sidiaries lost an important outlet. 
Trailers, using a large amount of wood, 
offer a tempting substitute. 

Om: Interstate compacts for the lim- 
itation of crude-oil production have be- 
gun to produce an effect—only Cali- 
fornia of all the important producing 
States having exceeded the prescribed 
production during the first half of this 
year. 

As a result, crude-oil stocks on hand 
July 18 amounted to 308,859,000 barrels, 
a drop of nearly 6,000,000 barrels since 
the first of the year. Oil-company earn- 
ings for the first half-of 1936 were the 
best for any similar length of time 
since 1929. 





“See America’s Sleepheart . . The 
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Long Island at its best! 





. .. Located 120 miles out in the cool 
Atlantic in America’s most exclusive 
sports and resort area. All the attrac- 
tions of an exclusive, seaside country 
estate . . . quiet luxury of appoint- 
ments, excellent. cuisine and service 
... privileges in smart Beach, Golf, 
Yacht and Tennis Clubs. Restricted 
clientele assures congenial compan- 
ions. For information and reservations, 
write or wire Wm. M. Gale, Manager. 
Golf © Tennis © Riding @ Polo 
Game Fishing © Yachting 
Aquatic Sports 
MONTAUK MANOR 
Montauk Beach, New York 


ASSOCIATED CARL G. FISHER HOTELS, MIAMI 
BEACH, FLA. THE FLAMINGO, NAUTILUS, 
BOULEVARD, LINCOLN AND’KING COLE 
et 
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TRIAL: Mongrel Pup Testifies in 
Own Behalf and Wins Verdict 


Flash bulbs exploded. Motion-pic- 
ture klieg lights cast a hot glare over 
the crowd. Special correspondents 
from big metropolitan dailies pecked at 
typewriters. In the village hall at 
Brockport, near Rochester, N. Y., a 
murder trial was about to start. 


Deputy Sheriff Oren J. Tuttle brought 
in the defendant—on a chain leash. 
Idaho, a 7-months-old Airedale-shepherd 
mutt, faced the charge of having at- 
tacked and drowned 14-year-old Russell 
Breeze while both were swimming in a 
barge canal last July 4. 


Technically, the case was a civil 
action demanding that Victor Fortune, 
Idaho’s owner, show cause why the dog 
should not be destroyed. Actually the 
suit had been ballyhooed into the re- 
semblance of an important murder 
trial. A local paper had polled Brock- 
port’s citizens and found that a slight 
majority believed Idaho should die. 
Humane societies wired protests. The 
Rochester Dog Protective Association 
obtained a two-week delay in the pro- 
ceedings in order to put Idaho under 
expert observation. Justice of the 
Peace Homer B. Benedict, startled by 
suddenly swollen daily mail, trans- 
ferred proceedings from his small office 
to the village hall. 

At the trial last week, only Idaho 
remained unaffected by the hullabaloo. 
The lustrous-eyed mongrel, born in the 
Salmon, Ida., CCC camp where his 
master spent last Winter, went quietly 
to sleep uncer Sheriff Tuttle’s chair. 
He roused only once. A witness asked: 
“Did you ever see Idaho attack any- 
body?” promptly Idaho barked a sharp 
No! When the laughter subsided, the 
witness corroborated Idaho’s answer. 


Testimony differed as to whether a 
dog had brought about Russell Breeze’s 
death, and if so, whether the animal 
was Idaho. 


The experts agreed, how- 
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Idaho Convinced Experts He Was Gentle .. . 


ever, that Idaho was not vicious, but 
lovable and friendly. 

By the time Harry A. Sessions, Ida- 
ho’s lawyer, had got halfway through 
his final argument, there was scarcely 


a dry eye in the house. “My client, 
your Honor,” Sessions declaimed, “is 
only a mongrel dog who isn’t worth $5. 
But people get attached to a dog in 
some way ... You wouldn’t grow up 
without a dog, just an ordinary pup 
dog ... The one absolutely unselfish 
friend that a man can have in this sel- 
fish world is his dog. You know, it kind 
of gives you a glow around the heart.” 

“I know just how you feel,” said 
Justice Benedict. “I have a dog my- 
self.” 

A few minutes later the court passed 
sentence: Idaho, when in Brockport, 
must stay in his master’s yard until 
Oct. 1, 1938. . If caught wandering loose 
before that date, he will be shot. 

Only Russell Breeze’s mother object- 
ed to the result of the trial: “That dog 
killed my poor son, the only thing I had. 
If I had a gun, I’d shoot it myself.” 


* 
LEGAL BRIEFS 


INDICTED: By a Madison, Wis., Fed- 
eral grand jury, 23 oil companies, 3 
trade journals, and 58 individuals, on 
charges of conspiracy to violate the 
Sherman Antitrust Law. 

The defendant companies included 
most of the large gasoline sellers of the 
Middle West—Standard Oil of Indiana, 
Socony-Vacuum, Cities Service, Conti- 
nental, Gulf, Pure Oil, Shell, Sinclair, 
Texas. Together, they sell some 4,500,- 
000,000 gallons of gas annually in ten 
Midwestern States—85 per cent of the 
total consumption in the area. Depart- 
ment of Justice investigators contended 
that the defendants ‘‘combined and con- 
spired”’ to dominate the purchase of oil 
in the Texas, Oklahoma, and Louisiana 
fields, and to fix artificially high gaso- 
line prices. 

Contrary to precedent set by the 
great antitrust cases—in which the 
government s=ashed the old Standard 
Oil, United States Tobacco and United 
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States Steel monopolies—the Wisconsin 
grand jury returned criminal, not ciyjj 
indictments. Convicted under this form 
of action, the multimillionaire oil cop. 
cerns could be fined a maximum of 
only $5,000 apiece. The individuals 
however, most of them executives of the 
defendant companies, would face possi. 
ble one-year jail sentences. 

Fitep: By Philco Radio Corp. of 
Philadelphia, in the New York Supreme 
Court, a summons and complaint charg- 
ing Radio Corp. of America with unfair 
business practices. 

Philco alleged that R.C.A. agents had 
wheedled trade secrets from Philco gir] 
employes: “.... Over a period of sey- 
eral months they did ingratiate them- 
selves with and win the confidence of 
the said girls and did provide them... 
with expensive and lavish entertain- 
ment at hotels, restaurants, and night 
clubs . . . They did provide them with 
intoxicating liquors, did seek to involve 
them in compromising situations, and 
thereupon did induce, incite, and bribe 
the said employes.” 

R.C.A. indignantly denied that it 
had dined, wined, or made love to Phil- 
co’s girls. Manton Davis, general 
counsel, issued a statement: ‘There 
is no foundation whatsoever to the 
charge...” 

DENIED: By Judge Robert T. Dewell 
in Bartow, Fla., a motion for retrial of 
five former Tampa policemen convicted 
last May of having kidnaped Eugene F. 
Poulnot, a labor organizer. 

Poulnot, Sam Rogers, and Joseph 
Shoemaker were kidnaped and flogged 
last November after Tampa police had 
questioned them concerning supposec 
Communistic activities. Shoemaker died 
from effects of the beating. The police- 
men found guilty in the Poulnot case 
still face charges of having kidnaped 
Rogers and Shoemaker, and of having 
committed second-degree murder. 

Last week Judge Dewell sentenced 
the defendants to four years’ hard 
labor in the State penitentiary—six 
years less than the maximum penalty 
provided by Florida law. 


INTERNATIONAL PHOTOS 


And Persuaded a Judge to Let Him Live 
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©), July 30th, Rudy Vallee introduced his radio Va- 


riety Hour, sponsored by Fleischmann’s Yeast, with the 
following announcement: 


“From week to week we present many kinds of acts, 
selected from the world of entertainment. Perhaps I 
should say from the world at large. They range from 
drama to comedy, from fact to fiction. But wherever 
they may come from, we try to present them with 
the distinction and novelty as news. 


“That is our policy, and in line with this policy, we 
well have invited the editorial staff of the illustrated news 
we magazine, NEWS-WEEK, to become part of our reg- 
e F. ular company. 


seph “News, I think, is or can be entertainment, and en- 
bg tertainment often is news. Our assignment to the able 
an editors and reporters of NEWS-WEEK is: Tell us 
died about entertaining news and newsy entertainment. 
posal And I believe confidently that the collaboration of 
a NEWS-WEEK will help us in our ambition to make 
ving each week’s Fleischmann’s Yeast Hour fresh, and, as 


” the saying is, different.” 
; 


hard 

SIX 
= So, from now on, in keeping with the policy of securing the 
best available talent, this hour will have the benefit of the drama- 
tic NEWS-WEEK presentation of news events. Headliners of all 
kinds from every field of human activity in person, as far as pos- 
sible—will re-enact the performances or events which make them 


news, for the 15,000,000 listeners of this popular evening hour. 


It is significant that the sponsors of this program, which has for 
so long maintained its position as one of the outstanding weekly 
broadcasts, should recognize in NEWS-WEEK those qualities of 
freshness and timeliness necessary to keep it interesting and different. 





Tune in on Rudy Vallee’s News Variety Hour on your regular 
NEC station each Thursday evening. 


S- WEEK The Mustrated News Magazine 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, 1270 6th AVE., NEW YORK 
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OF RICH, RIPE-BODIED TOBACCO — “IT'S TOASTED” 


Never Dry... 


; nT 

Never too Moist 
Tear the top off a Lucky package. We prom- 
ise you'll find twenty firm, round, fully- 
packed Lucky Strikes, just moist enough for 
the highest kind of smoking pleasure. Mois- 
ture content in Luckies is precisely con- 
trolled. That is one of the secrets of a Light 
Smoke. Round and firm, fully packed with 
no loose ends. Smoke Luckies to your 
throat’s content. Never dry, never too moist 


—a cigarette conditioned to your taste. 
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